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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Carl Purdy’s Lecture in Boston 


Y fetee: interest is being shown in the lecture tour to be 
made in the East by Mr. Carl Purdy of Ukiah, Cal. 
The first of these lectures will be given at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, at 3 P.M. on Thursday, November 6. Members of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society will be admitted 
without charge on presentation of their membership tickets, 
each ticket admitting one person. Tickets will be sold to per- 
sons who are not members at $1.00 each. Dr. E. H. Wilson, 
keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, will preside and the lecture 
will be illustrated. Mr. Purdy is one of the best known 
plantsmen of America and has a reputation which extends to 
all parts of Europe. He has done more than any other man, 
probably, to introduce the plants of California into general 
cultivation. Detailed information about Mr. Purdy’s New 
York and Philadelphia lectures will be given in the next 
number. 


Courses in Botany and Garden Work 


Spring and Fall courses in botany and garden work have 
been arranged by the New York Botanical Garden for 
Tuesday afternoons from 4 until 6. Also both the teachers 
and many garden enthusiasts have wanted a practical course 
in growing plants, teaching them how to pot, water, fer- 
tilize and care for pot plants, seedlings and gardening plants. 
Accordingly, for a convenience for everyone, this course has 
been arranged for Saturday afternoons during the mid- 
Winter months, December, January and February. Each of 
these courses will be a combination of field and greenhouse 
studies and of lectures and demonstrations to make each of 
them well balanced and a thoroughly practical course. 


An Early McIntosh Apple 


The Early McIntosh apple, created by 
fruit breeders at the State Experimental Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., is attracting consid- 
erable attention among fruit growers and is 
regarded by all of those who have had an 
opportunity to examine the fruit as a dis- 
tinct contribution to the apple industry. 
The new variety originated as a cross be- 
tween McIntosh and Yellow Transparent. 
Besides pleasing the taste, this early apple 
pleases the eye. The red is handsome, the 
heavy waxen bloom is pleasing; the uniform 
round-oblate shape is the most attractive of 
apple molds and permits packing in various 
packages in which the apples fit well and 
look well. 

The size of the fruit is about that of 
McIntosh or a little smaller. The pure white 
flesh, rimmed with red, is the most alluring 
flesh to be found in any apple. The appear- 
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ance does not belie the flavor. It is similar to and quite the 
equal of McIntosh in flavor, which for most of those who 
eat apples is unsurpassed. 


The American Pomological Society 


The American Pomological Society will hold its forty-sev- 
enth annual convention in Shenandoah, Iowa, November 12- 
14. It will be held in connection with the eighth Midwest 
Horticultural Exposition and under the auspices of the lowa 
State Horticultural Society. 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association will be held at Detroit, Mich., November 
6-8, with headquarters at Hotel Statler. On Thursday eve- 
ning, November 6, there will be a formal reception and old- 
fashioned dance at the hotel, the delegates being the guests of 
the Michigan division. A meeting of the new council will be 
held at Greenfield Village on Tuesday and at 10:30 A.M. of 
the same day all the members of the association attending the 
convention are invited to be the guests of Mrs. Henry Ford at 
Greenfield Village. The arrangements are in the hands of Mrs. 
E. R. Bryant, Dearborn, Miss Clara Snow, Dearborn, Mrs. 
William H. Spicer, Grosse Pointe, and Mrs. W. D. Thomp- 
son, Birmingham, Mich. 


Pollenizing Grapes by Hand 


Tests made in the vineyards of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., with several varieties of grapes valu- 
able for their high quality and hardiness, but unproductive 
due to poor setting of fruit, have revealed that hand pollina- 
tion will give compact clusters comparable to the best com- 
mercial varieties. The varieties under study 
were known to be unable to set fruit to their 
own pollen, but even when grown in close 
proximity to sorts that produce good pollen 
the natural agencies of pollination, wind and 
insects, seemed unable to produce the results 
that can be obtained by hand pollination. 

Concord and Rosaki both set fruit well 
when fertilized with their own pollen in the 
station tests, but Bakator, Brighton, Eclipse, 
Lindley, and Pontiac gave little or no fruit 
when protected against invasion from out- 
side pollen. Even when the blossoms were 
left uncovered and were exposed to pollen 
from nearby vines, very unsatisfactory sets 
of fruit resulted. By hand pollinating a 
good set of compact clusters was obtained. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The dahlia show of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held again this 
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year in conjunction with the Bryn Mawr Horse Show, in 
Bryn Mawr, on September 26 and 27. The exhibits were 
well staged in a tent just inside the entrance to the grounds 
and ample aisles and sufficient space for each entry were pleas- 
ing features. Just inside the entrance was a strikingly beautiful 
collection of 50 dahlias (all ‘‘Jersey’s Beauty’’) arranged in 
one vase, to which was awarded the silver medal of the so- 
ciety. They were exhibited by Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain. of 
Rosemont, who won many prizes for his dahlias and other 
outdoor flowers and also in the classes for fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Mr. George L. Farnum won the gold medal of the society 
for his collection of 50 dahlias arranged in separate vases. 
These flowers were exceptional in beauty and size. He also 
exhibited two miniature decorative dahlias which were greatly 
admired. These were ‘‘Vestlaken,’’ a salmon-pink flower 
originated in Germany, and “‘Corrone,’”’ a white dahlia of 
decided charm which can be propagated rapidly and is a pro- 
lific bloomer. This is the first time that miniature decorative 
dahlias have been exhibited at the society’s exhibitions, and a 
promising future is predicted for this type. Mr. Farnum also 
exhibited some very attractive pompom dahlias and won two 
first awards in these classes. 

Two new varieties of the decorative type of dahlia were 
shown this year, ‘“Mrs. Walter M. Jeffords’ and ‘‘Mrs. Jo- 
seph Hurley’’—the first having an unusual color combination 
of primrose and rose-vermilion, and the second, a scarlet-red 
dahlia the petals edged with purple and the base a faint gold. 

The gold medal of the society for the most beautiful dis- 
play of dahlias covering space of not over 100 feet, was won 
by the W. Atlee Burpee Company, of Philadelphia. 

The ‘“Weeders,’’ in competition with other garden clubs 
and horticultural organizations, won the silver cup of the 
society in the class which called for 18 dahlias arranged in one 
vase. Several very interesting exhibits were shown in the class 
for berry-bearing shrubs. The first and second honors in this 
class went to the entries of Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, of 
Haverford, and Mrs. Barclay McFadden, of Rosemont. Mr. 
Alvin W. Moyer, of Dublin, won the first awards in the 
gladiolus classes. 

The fruits and vegetables were unusual in size and most 
appetizing in appearance. Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul, of Moy- 
lan-Rose Valley, Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson, of Chestnut Hill, 
Mrs. Barclay McFadden and Mr. Samuel Vauclain were 
among the most successful contestants in these classes. 

The exhibits in classes for artistic arrangements attracted a 
great deal of admiration, and many beautiful color combina- 
tions were shown. The Misses Keeney, of Wayne, Mrs. Mor- 
ris W. Stroud, Jr., of Villa Nova, and Mrs. Rudolph S. 
Rausch, of Villa Nova, won first awards with their entries. 


New Blue Flowers From England 


ARDENERS who enjoy blue flowers will find a wide 
choice in some of the recent English catalogues. Even the 
gardener who demanded flowers that have ‘“‘the blue of a 
bluebird’s wing’’ may be satisfied. Anagallis Vilmoriniana is 
just that shade, and very easily grown. The annual anchusa 
Blue Bird is a dwarf variety with rather flat heads of pure blue 
flowers. 

Ullswater Blue is the only pansy in this rich color, and 
is well worth growing. The viscaria Dwarf Blue is somewhat 
lighter, and should be grown with the white variety. 

Catanauche coerulea is a hardy perennial, about three feet 
tall, the deep blue flowers of which, set in a silvery calyx, 
shade darker at the center, and are borne on long stems, ex- 
cellent for cutting. 

The nigella Miss Jekyll, dark blue, is much more desirable 
than the paler varieties, while Dracocephalum tanguticum 
and Dracocephalum Forrestit are two new varieties which are 
deep blue. Phacelia campanularia is a showy annual, nine 
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inches high, with bright blue bell-shaped flowers, and is 
one of the earliest to bloom. 

Commelina coelestis has glossy foliage and true blue flow- 
ers, with a curious enfolding green calyx. It is a half hardy 
perennial, allied to the tradescantias but worth while to those 
who desire deep blue flowers. 

Linum narbonense is much more desirable than Linum 
perenne, which most of us grow. The plant is dwarfer and 
more compact, the flowers are larger and deeper blue, and 
striated with violet lines, which deepens the color still more. 
It makes a nice clump for the rock garden 

Other good blue flowers are the Swan River Daisy, Azure 
Fairy, a dwarf lupine, a miniature delphinium, a double blue 
campanula R. B. Loder, for the rock garden enthusiast, and a 
new nepeta, which rejoices in the name of Nepeta grandiflora 
Souvenir d’Andre Chandrou. Although the name is long, the 
plant is of dwarf habit, with very large flowers of rich blue. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be grown from seed, and because of 
Quarantine 37 it is beyond the reach of American amateurs 
for the present. 

—Bessie E. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Where Hydrangea Peegee Is Appreciated 


CANNOT understand Mr. McFarland’s aversion to the 

beautiful Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. Is it only that 
it is commonly seen in his locality? Does beauty cease to be 
beautiful when it appears often? H. paniculata grandiflora is 
rare in southern California. I do not know the reason, unless 
people coming to California make haste to grow the tender 
plants that could not be grown ‘‘at home.’’ Whatever the 
reason, we have felt ourselves extremely favored in having 
had a predecessor who appreciated eastern plants and trees, 
and are proud of our maples, the beautiful elm, the ‘‘crimson- 
eyed hibiscus’ and the ‘‘abominable ‘Peegee.’ ’’ This last is 
planted as a specimen shrub in the front lawn. The great 
white panicles sweep the grass and reach their graceful spikes 
in all directions. It is full of bloom every year and as it is 
never distorted nor out of proportion it is a pleasant shrub 
when only in leaf. 

During its blooming period we are called to the door many 
times a day to answer the question, ‘““What is this beautiful 
shrub?”’ and to hear the comment, “‘It is the most beautiful 
shrub in town.” This in southern California, in a city of 
40,000. 

—Lena M. Lothrop. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


NOTICE 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 





In accordance with By-Laws, the nominating committee must file its 
nominations of members to the executive council with the secretary before 
the first day of October, and the secretary shall, on receiving them, cause 
the nominations to be published in Horticulture at least thirty days pre- 
vious to the annual meeting. Additional nominations may be made in 
writing by fifteen or more members of the Society. They shall be addressed 
to the secretary and mailed prior to the first day of November. If no 
nominations are made in addition to those submitted by the nominating 
committee an election by ballot will not be necessary, and the executive 
council shall, by motion, elect the candidates nominated by the committee. 
If additional nominations are received, the secretary shall cause ballots to be 
printed containing the names of all the candidates, and shall mail them to 
every member of the Society as soon after November Ist as possible. 

The nomination committee has nominated the following persons to 
serve on the executive council, and has filed their names with the secretary: 

To serve for two years: Morris R. Bockius. 

To serve for three years: Fitz Eugene Dixon, Mrs. William T. Elliott, 
George L. Farnum, Fairman Rogers Furness, S. S. Pennock, William J. 
Serrill, C. Frederick C. Stout. 

EMILY REED CHESTON, 
Chairman Nominating Committee. 
JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary. 
October 1, 1930. 








Choosing Shrubs for Their Fruits 


\ X J HEN choosing shrubs and trees why do not garden 


lovers inquire a little more into their fruiting quali- 

ties? Much attention is paid to floriferousness but not 
enough to the beauty of the fruit. Shrubs like spirzas, dier- 
villas and lilacs have no beauty of fruit and once their season 
of blossoming is past one must be content with foliage and 
habit of growth. On the other hand, honeysuckles, barberries, 
crabapples, hawthorns, hollies and many other plants bear in 
season quantities of pretty, colored berries. Such berries are 
not only beautiful in themselves but afford food for our 
feathered friends. 

Nor is the season of ornamental fruits a short one. Take 
for example the bush honeysuckles. In late June Lonicera 
coerulea and its forms are in ripe fruit; in July and early 
August L. tatarica and its many varieties 
and hybrids are weighted down with 
red, and in some cases, orange fruits. 
Other species keep up the succes- 
sion until, in late November, L. 
Maacku podocarpa closes the sea- 
son. This comparatively new- 
comer from central China has 
rich red fruits clustered in the 
axils of the leaves, every branch 
being a long spray of fruit. It 
holds its leaves until hard frosts 
set in and in late November it is 
one of the most beautiful of all 
shrubs. . 

The hawthorns are another 
group worthy of attention for 
the same purpose; in late August 
the native Crataegus arnoldiana 
sheds its crimson fruits; in Sep- 
tember C. punctata and C. rotun- 
difolia are laden with red fruits; later 
those of C. nitida and of C. cordata 
ripen. The fruit of the first-named re- 
tains its brilliance through dreary mid- 
Winter days and C. cordata, the familiar 
Washington Thorn, until Spring is well advanced. Among 
native shrubs none are more conspicuous just now and will 
be even more so after the leaves have fallen than the black 
alder (Ilex verticellata) and its close kin J. laevigata with 
their rigid upright shoots crowded with bright red berries. 
Similar but with smaller fruits in larger clusters is the Japa- 
nese J. serrata, freely used for decoration in Japanese houses. 

Of the lesser trees the rowans, which belong to the genus 
sorbus, are among the most ornamental when in fruit and 
none more so than the native Sorbus americana, which is 
seen to such advantage in Maine and lower Canada, This 
and the European S. Aucuparia ought to be extensively 
grown. They have handsome, pinnate, ash-like foliage and 
broad corymbs of white flowers which are followed in Sep- 
tember and October by large heavy bunches of brilliant red 
fruits. In Asia grow a number of species, including some like 
S. pekinensis with white fruits. 

Many barberries have red fruits in different shades; the 
lustrous scarlet berries of the familiar B. Thunbergit remain 
fresh and beautiful through the Winter and far into the 
Spring. By the roadsides B. vulgaris, which has escaped and 
become naturalized, is at this season of the year a lovely sight. 

Most of the crabapples are ornamental in Autumn and 
many of them carry their fruit in fresh condition until severe 
frosts occur. Among the best are the Sargent crabapple (Malus 
Sargentit), the Japanese M. Sieboldiu arborescens and the fa- 
miliar M. floribunda, but best of all in fruit is M. toringoides, 
a newcomer from the Chino-Thibetan borderland. The 









Sorbus Pekinensis, a New Mountain Ash 


fruits of this tree are waxen in appearance, rosy red for the 
most part but yellowish on the side away from the light; 
they are pear-shaped, each pendent on a slender stalk, about 
five-eighths of an inch long and half an inch broad and pro- 
duced in nearly sessile clusters. 

In a recent issue the viburnums were mentioned and their 
fruiting qualities emphasized; no further reference is neces- 
sary except to say that through a clerical error the name of the 
species illustrated was given as Arkwrightii instead of 
Wrightii, as it should have been. Arkwrightii as a viburnum 
name does not exist. 

One other large group, however, cannot well escape men- 
tion, namely the cotoneasters, which recent plant exploration 
work in China has largely increased. Some have red and others 
black fruit and they vary in habit from 
low, prostrate plants, such as C. ad- 
pressa, to bushes eight or ten feet tall 
and as much in diameter. One of 
the oldest favorites is C. horizon- 
talis, with sail-like branches. This 
is well suited for growing on 
rocks and against walls. Of hum- 
mock-like habit with large, bright 
red fruits is C. apiculata, by some 
considered the finest of its family. 
Sorts of moderate height and red 
fruits are C. divaricata, C. Dielsi- 
ana and C. Zabelit, while taller 
kinds are C. racemiflora soongor- 
ica, C. hupehensis and C. multi- 
flora, all of which are hardy in 
Massachusetts and worthy of a 
place in every garden. 


—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Requirements of Callas 


HE note on the repotting of callas 
(October 1 issue, page 444, under 
“Early October Work”) is rather different than I would do 
it if I expected to get the best results. All my life 1 have 
grown callas, in pots, benches and in solid beds, with more 
than average success, so trust you will pardon my tak- 
ing exception to a mixture of leafmould and sand in the 
compost for these plants. I would recommend a strong 
fibrous loam to which should be added nearly one-half as 
much old cow-manure and a five-inch pot of raw bone meal 
for each wheelbarrow of the mixture. Use no pots smaller 
than six-inch and provide ample drainage by placing an inch 
of crocks (broken pots) in the bottom of each pot. The tip of 
the root should be just showing through the surface of the 
soil and that surface should be at least an inch below the rim 
of the pot to allow for future topdressing with bone meal and 
fresh cow-manure after the pot has become filled with roots. 

After potting, one good watering will be sufficient for 
about a week, when any which are dry may be again watered. 
I prefer full sunlight from the first, as that helps to obviate 
danger of root-rot and induces top-growth, which any sound 
bulb is well able to sustain while new roots are making. 

A temperature of 60 degrees, strict attention to watering so 
that the roots do not dry out at any time, careful syringing to 
prevent red-spider and new applications of bone and fresh 
manure once a month (after Christmas) will insure large 
blooms and many of them. 

; —Frank J. McGregor. 


Newburyport, Mass. 
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In Defense of Goldenrod 


“7 NIVING a dog a bad name”’ is a very ancient adage and 

one which has wide application. I am particularly re- 
minded of this in reference to the goldenrod, which thousands 
of ill-informed people and hundreds that should know better 
assume to be the cause of hay fever. In this connection I am 
glad to see that a no less eminent authority than Thomas A. 
Edison has recently voiced in the daily press a vigorous. defense 
of goldenrod, in blossom one of the most joyous of native 
herbs. 

Now it cannot be too strongly emphasized that goldenrod 
is in no way responsible for the hay fever so prevalent in 
July and August. This distressing malady is caused by the 
pollen of a group of related weeds belonging to the genus 
ambrosia, and familiarly known as ragweed. They are weeds 
of cultivation, of the roadside and of waste places generally 
and are found virtually everywhere in this country east of 
the Rocky Mountains except the southern tip of Florida. 
They are absent from the Gaspe Peninsula in Eastern Canada, 
a fact of welcome significance to hay fever victims. The most 
common ragweed species is known as A. artemisifolia, a 
branching annual with finely divided foliage and abundant 
green, inconspicuous blossoms shedding clouds of irritant 
pollen which is carried far and wide by the wind. So tenacious 
of life is this plant that it will thrive almost anywhere and 
under starved conditions will flower and fruit when less than 
three inches high; under favorable circumstances it will grow 
four or five feet tall. It is very commonly associated with 
goldenrod and probably this is the reason why these more 
showy plants have come under the ban. The goldenrod, with 
its wealth of yellow blossoms, is conspicuous everywhere and 
one cannot fail to notice it, whereas its pernicious neighbor, 
the ambrosia, is insignificant and escapes notice of the 
passer-by. 

Specialists who have made a study of hay fever are unani- 
mous in declaring that the goldenrod is innocent of its cause. 
It is time that someone took up a crusade in favor of a group 
of herbs which make the countryside so gay during the early 
and late Autumn months. Anywhere and everywhere in east- 
ern North America, in rich and poor soils alike, on ash heaps 
and in the most uncompromising situations the goldenrod 
grows lustily and in season presents a surging mass of yellow. 
In salt marshes from the Gulf of St. Lawrence southward the 
handsome Solidago sempervirens is one of the handsomest 
of native yellow-flowered herbs and its blossoming period 
extends from August to late November. Near the coast S. 
odora with anise-scented foliage is a delightful plant and in 
woodland and meadow, marshland and roadside such tall 
vigorous handsome species as S. speciosa, S. patula, S. rugosa, 
S. juncea, S. neglecta, S. arguta and S. rigida form billowing 
drifts of yellow everywhere throughout New England and 
the regions to the west and south. So abundant, indeed, is 
goldenrod that but for it and the aster our early Autumn 
landscapes would be comparatively drab affairs. While a few 
species of solidago are native of Europe and Asia, the genus 
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is really North American, being widespread in all the colder 
parts. In European gardens many species of goldenrod are 
favorite herbaceous plants. If, since they are native we cannot 
appreciate their worth and beauty, is it not high time we at 
least ceased to malign these showy herbs? 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Prof. Waugh’s Criticisms Approved 


i was with a sense of gratitude to Frank C. Waugh that 
I read his paragraph in Horticulture of July 15, on “‘Lan- 
guage Gone Wrong.” This matter of many and ill-chosen 
popular names for flowers adds much to the trials of life— 
especially of those whose activities lie with wild flowers. 
Would that there was a law to limit popular wild flower 
names to one to a flower, and a committee to insure the sanity 
and appropriateness of that one name! 

For instance, Calochortus albus, one of the most charming 
of Californian wild flowers, is known to the layman as fairy 
lantern, a fitting and well-chosen name and descriptive of 
the blossom. But it also goes by the name of white globe 
lily, hair bell (because of hairs on the petal), dangle bell, 
lily bell and many another inane appellation. 

So prolific have wild flower nicknames become and so 
complicated the situation that many bear the same popular 
name, a fact which leads to serious confusion. Members of 
entirely unrelated genera share names in common. Orthocar- 
pus and Castilleia are both known as paintbrush and some of 
the gilias and phacelias are inseparably tangled up by those 
who insist on bestowing “‘pretty names.” 

There seems to be a general distaste among the lay-brethren 
for botanical names. But although the nomenclature of Cali- 
fornian wild flowers is still badly mixed and by no means 
thoroughly standardized, at least most native plants have 
only one scientific name—a fact which, in itself, is sufficient 
to justify the system and of enough importance to emphasize 
its use. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


American country homes and their gardens, ed. by J. C. Baker. Phil., 
House and Garden, 1906. 

American honey plants; ed. 3., rev. & enl. by F. C. Pellet. Hamilton, 
Ill., Amer. Bee Journal, 1930. 

The bureau of chemistry and soils, by G. A. Weber. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins pr., 1928. 

™ —— of entomology, by G. A. Weber. Wash., Brookings Inst., 

Compiled index to Landscape Architecture Quarterly. Bost., Land- 
scape Architecture pub. co., 1930. 

Days in my garden, by E. Ballard. Camb., Eng., University pr., 1930. 

Flower and vase, by A. Lamplugh. Lond., Country Life, 1929. 

Flower shop, by A. Laurie. Chic., Florist’s pub. co., 1930. 


Fungous diseases of plants; ed. 2., by J. Eriksson, trans. by W. Good- 
win. Lond., Bailliére, 1930. 


Gardener’s year book 1930. Lond., Allan, 1930. 


George Christian Roeding, 1868-1928, by H. W. Kruckeberg. Los 
Angeles, Cal. Ass’n Nurserymen, 1930. 

Glimpses at Michigan horticulture, by G. W. Garfield. 1881. 

Home gardener’s pronouncing dictionary, comp. by A. C. Hottes. 
Des Moines, Meredith, 1930. 

a index Londonensis, v. 3. Oxford, Clarendon 
pr., ‘ 

Manuel complet du jardinier, supplement 1, by L. Noisette. 
Rousselon, 1828. 

Modern roses, by J. H. McFarland. N. Y., Macm., 1930. 

Proceedings of the 41st-45th conventions, of the Soc. Amer. Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists. 1930. 

Retail flower shop, by R. Kift. N. Y., De La Mare, 1930. 

— wild flowers, comp. by E. J. Jones. N. Y., Macm., 


Paris, 


Species of Rhododendron, pub. by the Rhododendron Society. 1930. 
London, Cassell. 


Suggestions in floral design, by F. E. Hulme. 
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The Lovely Tulip Garden of Mr. George McFadden at Rosemont, Pa. 


Tulips for a Long Season 


are reaching the market this year. Growing conditions 

in Holland seem to have been very favorable the past 
season and as a result all the Dutch bulbs are extra fine. This 
applies to hyacinths, crocuses and the various small bulbs, 
which are imported from Holland, as well as the tulips. 

It is tulips, however, with which the average gardener is 
particularly concerned at this season and there need be no 
hesitation in buying freely, because better stock has never 
been offered. It is true that prices are a little higher as the 
result of the duty on imported bulbs imposed by the gov- 
ernment, but the difference is not great enough to be very 
noticeable. 

No bulbous plants make such an impressive showing as 
the tulips and by growing early and late kinds it is possible 
to have a gorgeous display lasting many weeks. There has 
been a tendency of late to plant Darwin tulips to the exclu- 
sion of other kinds, but this is a mistake. They are needed, 
of course, in variety, but the early singles are not to be 
overlooked. They should be planted in lesser numbers, per- 
haps, than the Darwins and cottage varieties, but their early 
blooming habit and their stocky form of growth warrant 
using a certain number of them. Their colors are brilliant 
and they are effective in beds or massed groups. 

Keizerskroon has probably been planted more widely than 
any other single tulip and for that very reason, perhaps, is 
being largely ignored by discriminating garden makers now. 
If planted at all, it should be used alone. DeWet is a charm- 
ing variety which has the merit of persisting particularly 
well in the garden, clumps lasting longer without being 
disturbed than those of almost any other variety. Chrysolora 
is an excellent yellow early tulip for bedding and Goldfinch 
is better than the old Yellow Prince, being a clear yellow and 
fragrant. Diana is a particularly attractive pure white variety, 
while Pink Beauty is an unusually large rosy pink tulip, 
making an attractive bed. The bulbs should be planted five 


LJ sxe resting. high quality is found in the tulips which 


inches apart and four inches deep. Double early tulips are 
sometimes used but they lack refinement and are not recom- 
mended for garden work. 

Following the early tulips come the stately late flowering 
kinds including the cottage, Darwin and breeder tulips. There 
is no special reason for keeping them separate. The bulbs of 
all three kinds can be planted together, although the cottage 
varieties may come along a few days earlier than the others. 
Of course, it is advisable to plant groups of one variety in 
any planting if named kinds are used. And such a planting is 
much more effective than the hit and miss results which come 
from the use of mixed varieties. The cottage tulips have 
yellow varieties, which are missing from the Darwin group. 
Many of them are fragrant and are useful if planted in beds 
or among shrubs. They are not to be ignored even in favor 
of the Darwins, although the latter occupy the center of the 
stage and cannot be recommended too highly. 

Darwin tulips keep in condition a surprisingly long time, 
are borne on tall, stout stems and are unsurpassed for formal 
bedding. It is hardly possible to go wrong by making a 
selection from any list offered by reputable dealers this year. 
Certainly no amateur will regret planting Clara Butt, self- 
colored salmon rose; Farncombe Sanders, fiery rose-scarlet; 
King Harold, deep purple-red with a white base; Massachu- 
setts, vivid pink with a white center; Pride of Haarlem, 
bright rose suffused with purple; Rev. H. Ewbank, helio- 
trope-lilac; Baronne de la Tonnaye, bright rose; City of 
Haarlem, bright scarlet; Remembrance, deep lavender; Bronze 
Ely, deep pink; Madame Barrois, soft lilac. Among those 
mentioned Pride of Haarlem is particularly valuable for plant- 
ing among shrubs because of its large flowers and strong 
growth. 

Breeder tulips have grown in popularity as their value for 
bedding has been realized. They are the most refined of all 
tulips, although much less gorgeous than the early singles. 
They come in solid colors of purple, bronze, apricot and 
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mahogany. They are as tall and as stately as the Darwins 
and flower about the same time. Among the varieties which 
the average amateur will find satisfactory are the following: 

Panorama, terracotta and bronze and very large; Louis 
XIV, purple flushed with bronze; Apricot, deep bronze or- 
ange; Cardinal Manning, dull wine red; Cleo, buff tinted 
apricot and bronze; Bronze Queen, buff tinted with apricot; 
Golden Bronze, old gold without and bronze within; Prince 
Albert, glowing mahogany shaded dull bronze; Queen Al- 
exandra, lemon yellow; Dreadnought, dark purple with a 
white base and extra large; Turenne, violet flushed with 
bronze and having a large egg-shaped flower. 

In addition to the types named there are several other 
kinds of lesser importance including the new class called 
lily tulips, which resemble Darwins but have reflexed petals, 
and the Mendel tulips, which are similar to Darwins but 
not quite so large and flower ten days earlier. Then there are 
the various botanical tulips, which are of particular value in 
rock gardens and are in a class by themselves, requiring some- 
what different treatment from the kinds named, but including 
several which are invaluable for early flowers. 





Jasmine as It Grows in Pennsylvania 


A Beautiful Hybrid Jasmine 


ASMINUM Stephanense is one of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory climbing plants that I have. It is a fairly recent 
hybrid between the old and always popular white flowered 
Jasminum officinalis and the newer Chinese Jasminum Beest- 
anum, the flowers of which are a deep rose. From its first- 
named parent it has inherited delicious fragrance and from 
the other enough of its color to produce entrancingly lovely 
light pink flowers. Moreover, this accommodating plant has 
no bad qualities. It is an extremely rapid grower, a profuse 
bloomer and its rich foliage holds its color through hottest 
Summer, and is evergreen until about February 1. 
I have found it entirely hardy at my Gladwyne (Pa.) 
home where the photograph was taken. It has been growing 
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for three years in the open garden with no protection, and 
at my farm 35 miles south of Philadelphia, it has been 
growing for about eight years; it has never winter-killed in 
either place. The plants in the photograph were in place 
only about 15 months when the picture was taken. 

This plant has been in cultivation in Europe for a good 
many years and has been extensively advertised in England 
and France during that time; it may now be purchased for a 
very low sum in these countries. 

J. officinalis we all know and love well. I know a house 
near Philadelphia where it has covered a large space on the 
side of a house and well up around the second story. I have 
admired this jasmine for many seasons. 

J. Beesitanum I have also had for many years and always 
found this plant, too, hardy in various exposures with no 
protection. It is decidedly ornamental and evergreen as well, 
but not nearly so desirable as its beautiful offspring. Those 
persons who desire a climbing plant of superlative value for 
an important position about the house and who live in a 
climate not too severe would do well to acquire J. Stephanense. 

These plants are not at all particular as to soil, growing 
well in the eight or ten different places I have tried them, 
but as they are rapid growing must have root and head room 
to spread. 

They make nice pot plants, even as does J. officinalis, and 
as such form very decorative subjects for porch, terrace, or 
cool greenhouse. 

And anyone who obtains this precious plant, be it indoors 
or out, will not have to wait long for its beauty. 


—RMrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


The Rock Garden Campanulas 


ANY bellflowers are tall or weedy in growth, some 
suited only for wild planting. Of the 300 or more 
species listed, at least half of them are of dwarf stature and 
suited for the rock garden. Poor soil in the sun is their only 
requirement. While seemingly of easy culture some of the rare 
sorts are not so readily managed, and are little known. There 
seem to be three general groups of the more common sorts. 

The Scotch Bluebell (Campanula rotundifolia) is of 
easiest culture, and no species is better in the dry rock garden 
or wall. The slender arching stems with drooping bells are 
distinctive. There is a pure white form, of special charm, 
and var. Hostiit, superba, and others. Then there is a flock of 
sister species, hardly different, as C. arctica, alaskana, linifolia, 
Robsoni, Marchesettit, thessalica, Piperi, Rainieri, Scheuch- 
zeri, and more. These are extremely easy to grow, and seed of 
rare sorts, through error, may grow to be some of this set. 
All have the little round basal leaves and are very narrow on 
the stem. 

The Carpathian group is mostly C. carpatica in its many 
forms. It is not tall, but very vigorously trailing. The leaves 
are broad, like those of some native violets, the bells and 
saucers solitary and erect. There are white and pale forms of 
this, and personal names, and C. turbinata and C. pelviformis 
are given as species. Some seeds of rare kinds may grow into 
some kind of carpatica. 

The Gargano group is dwarf and tufted, with shiny 
rounded sharp-toothed leaves. In C. garganica the tiny flat 
blue stars are in flat erect clusters. There are a half dozen 
forms of this, in blue or white. C. muralis (portenschlagiana) 
is also mat-like, tufted, with drooping bells, while similar 
but more tiny are C. fragilis, excise, pulla, pulloides, pusilla 
and caespitosa, rather mixed in the seed packets. Some of these 
mat-like ones are a bit difficult, but a drained soil in full sun 
will keep them happy. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSER VATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Se we we, ee, ee we, ee, Se, 


I AM constantly receiving reports which tell of heavy dam- 
age done by this season’s long-continued drought. In 
Norfolk, Va., home owners have been asked by the authori- 
ties to adopt one or two of the trees on their streets, keeping 
them watered to prevent their untimely death. In some sec- 
tions, however, water has been so scarce that none could be 
used to keep plants and trees alive. In parts of Rhode Island 
home owners were forbidden for several weeks this summer 
even to wash their automobiles. 

Naturally this extremely dry weather has interfered greatly 
with normal Autumn work. It has been almost useless to 
make a new lawn in some sections unless artificial watering 
could be kept up continuously. 

Amateurs have, of course, hesitated to make new perennial 
beds or to divide their old plants and I am sure that they 
have been wise in postponing such operations while the 
drought lasted. Probably there will be some heavy losses this 
Winter unless a great abundance of water is given from now 
until the ground freezes. Garden makers who have put in new 
trees and shrubs must keep them watered to save them and 
this is particularly true of evergreens. For that matter, it ap- 
plies even to evergreens which have been established for sev- 
eral years. Ihe ground must be saturated with water before 
it freezes if plants of this type are to go through the Winter 
unharmed. No garden maker who has rhododendrons and 
mountain laurel would hesitate to use water with great free- 
dom on these plants if it is available. 

Rock gardens seem to have suffered less than perennial 
beds, but many wall gardens have felt the drought severely. 
Wall gardens are growing in popularity and have much to 
recommend them but in times of drought they must have 
pretty constant attention to keep the roots from drying out. 


I am told that persons who enjoy fresh tarragon in their 
salads, and have learned to their sorrow that it is not easy to 
grow, will find that Tagetes lucida, an easily grown annual, is 
an excellent substitute. It seems worth getting acquainted 
with. 


Among other new flowers shown the members of the Hor- 
ticultural Congress, in England, the past season was a new 
large flowered schizanthus, in three tones 
of lavender; Soutera coerulea, a desirable 
blue annual from South Africa, a royal 
blue verbena with a white eye, and one of 
clear lemon yellow. Also a platystemon in 
pale primrose and a new Phlox Drum- 
mondi in deep purple. These flowers will 
probably be found in most of the 1931 
catalogues issued by English seedmen. 
Doubtless some of them will also appear in 
American catalogues. If they grow as well 
here as across the water, they will be wel- 
come additions. 


Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Peabody, Mass., 
secretary of the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts and of the national coun- 
cil, is enthusiastic over some of the new 
and rare plants which she saw at the Lon- 
don Horticultural Congress. One section 
of the hall, she reports, was reserved for 
new and rare plants. The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s award of merit was given to 
Blackmore & Langdon for their new tuber- 
ous rooted begonia Marion Reinold, a pure 
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rose colored flower of huge size, fully twelve inches in diame- 
ter. Blackmore & Langdon were also given an award of merit 
for a new Begonia Lloydii, Edith, salmon rose in color. 

Thomas Stevenson, of Hillingdon, was given the award of 
merit for a new chrysanthemum, Crimson Fourex. The upper 
side of the petals of this flower is deep red, the reverse bronze. 
It is especially good for cutting. Two new watsonias, Beatrice, 
a large salmon, and Galpini, a small rose red, also received the 
coveted award. 

The miniature pzony-flowered dahlia, Our Mary, a 
salmon-rose, with three rows of petals, shown by T. F. Bar- 
wise, Burnley, was selected for trial at the society’s gardens at 
Wisley. 

A most unusual plant in the perennial group was Dierama 
pulcherrima, shown by the Donard Nursery, of Newcastle, 
Ireland. The four-foot drooping, grass-like stems were hung 
with purple bells, about the size of foxglove bells, but with- 
out spots. Two varieties were shown, Curlew and Magic 
Wand, one much paler than the other. It is a South African 
cormous plant, related to sparaxis and the ixias, and is grown 
like the latter. 


Dr. William Crocker of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, recently found a rose-grower of the Middle 
West who was losing about half of his roses from chlorosis 
(yellowing of the leaves), and stunted growth. The soil had 
been very carefully limed and tested to make sure that it was 
neutral or alkaline. It was suggested that the soil was too 
alkaline, with the side result that the iron was rendered un- 
available. The roses were anemic, as humans would be under 
similar conditions, lacking their iron ration. The greenhouse 
grower did not take very kindly to the suggestion, having 
gone to great lengths to produce technically perfect, tested 
alkalinity of the soil. 

On his return to the institute, Dr. Crocker suggested to Dr. 
P. W. Zimmerman that he try out this point, with the result 
that you may see in one of the institute greenhouses today a 
jury of roses, deciding the question themselves. 

Claudius Pernet (one of the most difficult of roses), grown 
on odorata stock, speaks the loudest of all in demanding its 
iron. The bushes grown in soil with a pH value of only 5 
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(which, to the chemist, means an acid condition) are flourish- 
ing, while those with 7.2 are practically on their death-bed! 
Madame Butterfly, White Killarney and Briarcliffe are the 
other three witnesses. 

This does not mean, of course, that certain soils do not 
need liming, for they may be too acid; but it does mean that 
roses should be limed with precaution. Even a little too much 
of a good thing may be fatal, and the chlorophyl cannot be 
formed unless iron is available, which it will not be in an 
alkaline soil. Here is a practical point for both the amateur 
gardener and the greenhouse man. 


Many persons believe that an analysis of their garden soil 
will enable an expert to suggest the exact fertilizer required 
for each particular crop, whether it is a tree, a shrub, or 
a flower. This is untrue, as I find pointed out in a publi- 
cation of the Agricultural Extension Service of the Ohio 
State University. We know but little of the exact soil and 
fertilizer requirements of most of our ornamental plants, 
so that for this reason alone an analysis would do but little 
good. It is true that such analysis tells us whether the soil is 
acid (sour) or alkaline (sweet), but it tells us little of the 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash present in a 
form which may be available to the plant for its own use. Ex- 





Irises Grown From Seed in Two Years 


cept for the soil acidity test, therefore, a chemical analysis of 
the soil is more or less wasted effort. The writer dwells on this 
question of acidity as follows: 

A great deal of discussion is heard in regard to soil acidity and there are 
many myths in regard to the various methods of determining acidity. So- 
called indicators, such as the presence of moss, sorrel, or certain other plants 
growing in the soil, may be due to other conditions, and are unreliable as 
indicating soil acidity. Even the old-fashioned but unreliable litmus paper 
test is also to be avoided. The only reliable means of determining soil acid- 
ity is by the electrolytic method such as is used by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, or by some of the chemical soil tests of which small kits may be 
purchased from various sources. 

The next question is the value of this soil acidity test. Since the majority 
of our gardens plants are highly tolerant, and will grow equally well in an 
acid or an alkaline soil, we need not in most cases worry about this condi- 
tion; but there are some plants such as the rhododendrons and the mountain 
laurel, which require a highly acid soil, and a few others such as sweet peas, 
which prefer an «lkaline soil. 
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Requirements of Meconopsis Baileyi 


I HAVE noticed your discussions of Meconopsis Bailey: in 
Horticulture. For several seasons I tried to raise this plant 
from seed in a cold frame, planting in May or June, according 
to instructions on the English packets. The seeds always 
germinated quickly and abundantly, yet, although well- 
shaded, they promptly died. This year I tried planting in- 
doors in late March, in soil made of equal parts of leafmold, 
peat-moss, and sand: then pricking out into small pots, and 
have apparently succeeded. 

The main point seems to be never to let any sunshine at all 
touch the plants. Mine survived the very hot weather of the 
Summer—once 100 degrees—with the loss of only three or 
four. The pots were not plunged into soil, although kept in 
complete shade close to the north side of the house, and 
were watered nearly every day, with a fine hose. Since the 
leaves seem immune to mildew—as they appear to be to most 
parasites—I watered in the hottest part of the day, to give 
the seedlings the benefit of cooling by evaporation. I have 
now nearly 30 husky plants, some of which early last month 
I transferred to the cold-frame for the Winter, in five-inch 
pots, plunging them, still where no sunlight can touch them. 
Most of them I have planted where I want them to bloom, 
in a sheltered northern exposure where even the June sun 
does not penetrate, and in soil that is sand and leafmold. 

Last year I bloomed about a dozen Meconopsis Wallichit, 
and was disappointed. It was the second season after planting 
seed, although this poppy is supposed to be biennial. The 
first Winter was passed in five-inch pots in the cold-frame, 
but the second in the border, in soil to which I had added 
much peat moss, and where snow and ice covered them all 
Winter. They had fairly heavy protection, although the 
leaves persisted green. By June the sun began to touch them— 
disastrously, when they flowered about July 1. They grew 
about three feet high, budding profusely, but the crinkled 
petals would wither almost as soon as they opened, although 
I rigged a sort of tent above them. The flowers were far from 
true blue, more a pinkish lavender, and by August had died 
down to the roots. This Spring all trace of them was gone. 

—Robert Dunn. 
Katonah, N. Y. 


Another ‘‘Everlasting’’ for Winter Use 


VERY charming garden plant which should be included 

in every list of flowers for Winter decoration is Salvia 
farinacea. | have never happened to see it mentioned for this 
purpose. It is dried in the same manner as other “‘everlastings’’ 
and gives a color not quite so often met with in Winter 
bouquets. Unlike some species it combines rather attractively 
with “‘live’’ flowers. It makes a delightful contrast with 
forced branches of forsythia in the Spring, and many other 
such combinations will naturally suggest themselves. The 
impression of being ‘‘dried’’ is not so apparent as it is in some 
of the others and the only drawback, in my own case, is the 
fact that I always rather begrudge cutting my best sprays 
from the garden. If it were grown in a picking garden the 
branches would not be missed. 


—Eleanor P. Jones. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Irises Grown From Seed 


HE accompanying illustration shows a bed of seedling 

bearded irises. The seeds were taken from irises pollenized 
in 1928, and the seedlings were transplanted from the seed 
bed in June, 1929. Two hundred and ten plants were put 
in this bed, one hundred and six of which bloomed this 
year—better than 50 per cent. The actual time of growth 
was one year. 

—Karl Eric Sanger. 

Framingham Center, Mass. 








Learning How to Grow Lewisias 


URING my long experience as a gardener, I have found 
D it dangerous to accept any method—no matter how 
good it seems to be—as final. Since I wrote a previous 
article about lewisias I have seen two of the alpine species in 
flower, and I have received fresh information on the subject 
which I should like to pass along to readers of Horticulture. 
Lewisias may be divided into three groups, according to 
their natural habitats, their likings as to soil and water, and 
their general character. 

In the first of these groups are Lewtsia rediviva and L. 
yosemitensis, or—as Professor Jepson in his ‘Botany of Cali- 
fornia’’ would have it—L. rediviva var. yosemitana. L. redi- 
viva has already been rather fully described. Since Lewisia 
yosemitensis is found only in Yosemite National Park, and as 
all collection of plants in that area—other than for scientific 
use—is forbidden, the time when this variety can be grown 
in gardens is in the far distant future. 

I shall describe rather fully the natural 
habitat of Lewtsia rediviva, for lack of 
such information is responsible for many 
failures in the cultivation of this species. I 
have seen it growing on the floor of a little 
valley, at about 2,000 feet elevation, in 
the foothills of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. It was flowering beautifully in little 
pockets where the ledges of slaty blue rock 
had broken down to fill shallow cavities. 
It had perfect drainage with a moderate 
amount of moisture during the growing 
season and months of baking in the Sum- 
mer sun of California. 

Applying this knowledge in my garden, 
I have planted Lewisia rediviva on a slope 
facing West in full sun. The soil is com- 
posed roughly of one-half fine to coarse 
gravel with coarse sand and an abundance 
of leafmold. The plants are given plenty 
of moisture until April; this is gradually 
withheld; and not long after the flowering 
period they are allowed to begin their all- 
Summer baking. In another almost identi- 
cal situation they had water at intervals 
during the Summer months and continued 
healthy. As far as their hardiness is concerned, my plants 
have been left without cover and frozen on many nights, 
and they have been lifted without frost injury. Is it any 
wonder that Eastern gardeners who have put this true rock 
plant into ordinary garden soil, with occasional sloppy wet 
conditions, have either failed at first or flowered and then lost 
their plants? 

In the second group of lewisias I should place Lewisia 
pygmeae, L. triphylla, L. nevadensis, L. Kellogii, L. brachy- 
calyx and possibly L. oppositifolia, although I am seeking 
more information about the last. All of these species are small 
and deciduous and, while few of them are showy, they are 
all interesting. They seem to be happy in a kind of moraine, 
that is, a shallow basin filled with gritty soil and water flow- 
ing underneath the surface, but—unlike some moraines—later 
on it would have to be dry. A number of our Californian 
alpines, such as dwarf dodocatheons and several brodiaeas, like 
similar conditions. 

When we come to the third group of lewisias we are deal- 
ing with plants of entirely different habits, and anything even 
approaching the same treatment given those in the first two 
groups would be calamitous. All of them send their stout, 
vertical roots deep into the soil. On the surface is a rosette of 
leaves, and an old plant of Lewisia Tweedii, for instance, 


may have a mass of these rosettes as much as 18 inches across. 
In all the species of this group the flowers are borne on slender, 
leafless stems to a height of from three to eight inches, and the 
flowers are in a panicled or umbel-like arrangement. I have 
seen 25 panicles on a single, unusually fine plant of L. Finchii. 
Besides the named species in this group: L. cotyledon, L. 
Howellu, L. Finchii, L. Leeana, L. Tweedti and L. colum- 
bianum, there are L. rosea (a garden name not accepted scien- 
tifically) and two other distinct species are yet unnamed. 

Although I have not seen any of these plants in their native 
homes, many of them have come to me with a fine, black, 
sandy loam clinging to their roots. Different accounts agree 
that they are found either in pockets in the rocks, in shaly 
soil, or among broken-down rock masses. 

I have all of these species growing in two places in my 
garden. The first is a partially shaded situation among small, 





Lewisia Howellii, One of Several Kinds Which May Prove Useful in Eastern Gardens 


deciduous oaks, with ample sunshine coming in at intervals. 
Underneath the topsoil, which is a mixture of loam, grit and 
small stones, lies a loose and very pervious mass of shaly rock. 
Water is plentifully supplied by overhead sprinklers. 

I have sometimes had severe losses with plants that were 
moved in the Fall and were not well established when cold 
weather came. When the ground freezes to a depth of three 
to six inches and is thawed out during the day, I think the 
plants are bothered by too much moisture about the crowns; 
but I know that much sprinkling in good growing weather 
does not harm them. This Winter I shall shield my newer 
plants with screens, that will keep the rain off but give them 
very little protection from the cold. 

It seems to me that success with lewisias in the East de- 
pends upon planting them in a deep soil made up of at least 
half grit and preferably mixed with small stones. I should 
say they ought to have morning sun and afternoon shade. 
I do not put too much stress on keeping them dry during the 
Summer, but I do believe that too much emphasis cannot be 
put on the need of a very porous soil with perfect drainage. 
A deep pocket in the rock garden is ideal. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 
































Because We Need the Land 


for other purposes, a big block of Red Pine must be 


cleared this fall, or next spring at the latest. Grown in 
northern New England, they are in fine condition, twice 
transplanted, with bushy roots. 


We make this Red Pine Bargain 


to landowners who can use trees for re-foresting, for 
screens, for windbreaks, and like purposes. Trees taken 
from the block, as they run, without selection. 


Trees 15 to 24 in., $125 per 1000 


Take advantage of this offer. Less than 30,000 trees to 
be sold at this price. Order now for fall or spring ship- 
ment. 


Our new Autumn Catalogue is ready—Send for a copy 
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Variety Provided by Garden Pinks 


NOTHER dianthus season has now come to a close and 
with it has come again, as it does every year, the con- 
viction that I could get along without almost any other fam- 
ily of plants with less sense of loss than I could in case of 
their absence. Of all our sun-loving plants, they are with- 
out doubt the friendliest, rewarding us bountifully for the 
small amount of care they require. We are likely to asso- 


ciate aloofness with such delicate looking plants as some of 
the alpine forms, but, with just a few exceptions, it is not 
true of this family. 

Anyone and everyone with a well-drained spot of soil in 
full sun may enjoy the charm and beauty of such easy species 
as Dianthus arenarius, D. deltoides, D. plumarius and many 
another. In fact, one may leave off the latter half of their 
needs as expressed above and still enjoy a number of pinks. 
This is true in my own case at least, for | have two or three 
species in quite dense shade that appear as happy as their 
relatives in full sun. 

There are species, to be sure, that are difficult enough to 
intrigue the most seasoned dabbler in hard problems. But I 
am not certain that some of these difficult ones are worth 
the effort we put into them. I can see that the mere solving 
of one of these knotty problems would be reward enough in 
itself but why try to clothe the real object in the guise of a 
searcher after beauty. 

All of which is by way of introducing a few remarks 
about D. alpinus. Any plant that needs the wooing this one 
does must have more to offer than has alpinus if I am the 
one to do the wooing. Its foliage is similar to that of the 
maiden pink and, although its flowers are much larger and 
lovelier than the latter, beautifully done D. deltoides plants 
are no trouble at all, so I shall stick to that species. I presume 
that I shall try D. alpinus again some time in a weak moment 
and when I do it will be given the highest, best-drained situa- 
tion to be found—one where it gets the morning sun but is 
shielded during the excessive heat of the afternoon. 

If the old adage “‘that pretty is as pretty does’’ is true, then 
D. arvenensis is one of the prettiest of the family. I can well 
believe that it is a form of the Cheddar pink for it is as easy 
as that well-beloved and resembles it in a number of ways. It 
forms mats of blue-gray foliage two or three inches deep 
which support untold numbers of deep pink flowers in June. 
It is far less susceptible to damp than is alpinus, asking for 
the plainest diet if it is given full sun. 

The glacier pink (D. glacialis) is considered a difficult sub- 
ject by most gardeners, a condition brought about, I am 
sure, by blindly following the advice that dianthus is a 
lime-loving genus. The glacier pink (D. Freyni), and pos- 
sibly D. neglectus, ask for a peaty soil and will do little on 
anything else. | am not sure about the neglected pink and 
the peaty soil statement, never having tried it under such 
treatment. Coupling the fact that it is a notoriously bad per- 
former with its classification as a variety of D. glacialis, which 
most botanists assign it, | have arrived at the theoretical con- 
clusion that it is not one of the lime-lovers. Certainly, it 
wants something beside the usual dianthus treatment. 

To me, D. sylvestris is one of the prettiest of all pinks. 
It and its dwarf form, frigidus, make tufts of long narrow 
leaves, dark green and shining, and in June send aloft nu- 
merous salmon-pink flowers. It is one of the easiest, friendliest 
and best, asking only for a well-drained soil and sun. How- 
ever, I have two plants of D. sylvestris in partial shade which 
seem as happy as those in full sun. 

A pink new to me this year is D. nitidus, and there will 
be another year before I care to pass judgment.on it. The 
plant itself is a treasure—small tufts of broad leaves, or at 
least broad for an alpine dianthus, the clumps about an inch 
deep. The rose-pink flowers borne on three-inch stems were 
pretty enough in themselves but were produced too sparingly 
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to suit me. Larger clumps may, of course, do better in the way 
of flowers. 

After seeing that abnormal thing, a yellow pink, I am glad 
that I have resisted the temptation to indulge in D. Knappit. 
Catalogue descriptions say it has yellow flowers in clusters, 
but the plants I saw were very sparingly flowered and the 
few they could boast of were on such lax stems that the plants 
had a very dejected look. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


The Over-Crowding of Shrubs 


HAT a pity that shrubs are so often spoiled by over- 

crowding! When one compares a single well-grown 
specimen of any shrub to a plant of the same kind packed and 
crowded between others, he realizes how much beauty is lost 
in this way. 

To plant temporary shrubs between the permanent plants 
is one way of avoiding over-crowding. Then it is definitely 
understood by both owner and gardener which plants are to 
come out. Regel’s privet is excellent for this purpose, since 
it is cheap, quick-growing and spreads rapidly. The common 
barberry, small varieties of philadelphus and many others 
can also be used. When these plants are removed after two or 
three years, the places where they stood should be fertilized. 

Another way of covering bare ground between newly 
planted shrubs is to sow a packet of eschscholtzia, the yellow 
California poppy. Here at Floyd’s Neck this covered a sunny 
bank with bloom for four months last year and the foliage 
still looked well in November. This year seedling esch- 
scholtzias have covered the place, and it was only necessary to 
pull out the poppies which were too close. 

—Alice Chanler. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Protecting Plants in Winter* 


‘lL is a long period from November until April or 
later when many plants need some protection either from 
low temperatures, changeable weather conditions, early Spring 
frosts, or from mice and rabbits. 

Beginning with the rose, the better varieties of which need 
Winter protection in all but the mild sections, covering with 
soil just before Winter sets in seems to be the surest method 
of protection. The plan is to mound up the bushes for a few 
inches, having a broad base to the mound so that the roots 
will be protected as well, then bend over the top, and in the 
coldest parts cover with soil also; but, in other places where 
the snow comes early and is usually deep, covering with leaves 
is sufficient, some boughs being put over the leaves to keep 
them in place. Covering with strawy manure has been found 
a good way of protecting roses, and, better still, an inverted 
trough over the roses and this covered with manure. Climbing 
roses should be entirely covered with soil, or covered over 
with boxes filled with dry leaves, or covered with heavy 
paper or boards. 

A covering of hardwood leaves over the herbaceous border 
protects the plants and helps to bring plants that are a little 
tender through the Winter. 

In some sections daffodils are not sufficiently hardy. In 
such places, if mulched with straw or leaves before being 
frozen in the soil, they will be much more likely to come 
through than if unprotected. 

Sacking wound around rather tender shrubs will assist in 
bringing them through the Winter in good condition. Mulch- 
ing the garden will sometimes save the plants when, if left ex- 
posed, they would be killed. This prevents thawing and 
freezing, especially in late Winter or early Spring when the 
ground is bare of snow. 





*From a bulletin of the Dominion Experimental Farms. 
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Helen Agnes, Mr. Christie’s 
small daughter, is as at home 
in the greenhouse as is her 
father. All she needs is grow- 
ing experience, with which 
her father is well supplied. 


GARDENER CHRISTIE 
of South Orange, N. J. 
Has One of Our $3690 Houses 


HE outside measurements of 

his Hitchings greenhouse are 
14’ 9” by 33’, including every- 
thing but the cover of the coal 
bin. 
A glass partition separates the 
work space from the bench sec- 
tion. Behind the partition is in- 
cluded the boiler pit, with a 
special greenhouse boiler for hot 
water heat. 





The frame of the house is of 
steel and the wood is the finest 
swamp grown red Gulf cypress. 
A house like this, anywhere 
within 50 miles of our factory, 
can be built for as little as 
$3,690. 

Glad to talk over your own 
ideas, and to quote you the price 
on the greenhouse you have in 
mind. No obligation. 


Hitchines > Company 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Branch Offices at: 


New York City, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Freehold, N. J. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Providence, R. I. 








Horticultural Hall 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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Boston, Mass. 
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if winter comes.. 








INTER will come, sure enough. There’s no doubt 

about that. ... But if you are keen, and a thor- 
ough lover of flowers, you'll not allow Winter to 
crush the most glorious part of Summer — growing 
things. ... 


Under the gentle protection of a King Greenhouse 
you can work away the dullness of the bleak months, 
growing all sorts of plants and flowers and ferns. 
Anything you wish — yes, and those rare things 
you've heard and read about. 

Let us send you particulars about King design, con- 
struction and costs. There is yet time to get it up and 
planted before the first snow flurries warn us of the 
bleak months ahead. 


KinG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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PLANTING TIME 
is here again : 


Fall planting has many advantages 


The top-growth of plants has now been completed, but 4 
the root-growth, which is of the greatest importance in 4 
transplanting, is right in full swing. 


Now that the rush of the Summer season is over, you 
can give more attention and careful deliberation to your 
planting problems. Plants established in the ground this 
Fall will start their growth earlier next Spring, assuring 
more bloom in the Summer. 


Best of all you have fresh in your mind this Summer's 
observations of distinctive and successful landscaping 
and gardens—observations which form the basis of ideas 
for your own garden and grounds. 


Come out and visit us—you'll be interested in many of 

our unusual plant varieties. If this is impossible send for 

our CONDENSED CATALOG. This presents our 
plants in a most easily understandable manner, with 
brief, accurate descriptions. You will find it wonderfully 4 
complete and helpful when selecting material for your 
planting. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Dahlias for Late Autumn Flowers 


IX years ago Professor J. B. S. Norton of Maryland put 
out a booklet entitled “Seven Thousand Dahlias in Cul- 
tivation.” The title referred, of course, to varieties and not to 
individual plants. New varieties placed on the market since 
that date bring the total to more than 8,000, most of which 
are offered for sale by American dealers. The best all-round 
dozen varieties, according to this expert referendum, are, in 
order of popularity: Jersey’s Beauty, Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, 
Jane Cowl, Ambassador, Edna Ferber, Ellinor Vandeveer, 
Marmion, Sagamore, Jersey’s Beacon, Mariposa, Trentonian, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Martin. This list shows perhaps a little 


prejudice in favor of the ‘“‘big fellows,’’ the ‘‘stunners,”’ 
though it must be admitted that all of them rank high in 
form and color as well as in size. Much, of course, depends 
upon personal taste. The writer would be disposed to substi- 
tute Judge Marean, Calvin Coolidge, Jr., and Papillon for 
three of those in the list. And for large exhibition flowers, if 
the list were to be somewhat extended, one could not afford 
to omit Fort Monmouth, Kathleen Norris, Aztec Glory, Elite 
Glory, Fort Washington, Galli-Curci, La Roda, Watchung 
Sunrise, Jersey's Empress, Siskiyou, Mrs. Frances E. Bullard, 
and Primula Rex. 

For general garden decoration, some of the smaller-flowered 
varieties of dahlia are preferred by some people. Dwarf vari- 
eties, not requiring stakes and suitable for bedding, of the 
group known as ‘“‘Charm” or ‘‘Mignon”’ dahlias, are popular 
in England and in some parts of the continent and are begin- 
ning to make headway in America. Of these, such varieties as 
Coltness Gem and Lemur are favorites with those who harbor 
no antipathies to red. These smaller-flowered varieties have, 
however, a wide range of colors. 

The little pompons, dahlias with ball shaped flowers less 
than two inches in diameter, in a great variety of colors, have 
long been favorites with many. When cut, they make charm- 
ing baskets and center-pieces for the dining-table, and they are 
much more pleasing for a buttonhole than a ten-inch Mar- 
mion or Primula Rex. 

Then, there are single-flowered dahlias, like Newport 
Wonder, of a crushed-raspberry tint, and Newport Angel, 
white; and the collarettes, like Ami Nonin, amaranth-rose, 
with a white “‘collar,’’ and Maurice Rivoire, crimson, with a 
white collar—all of which are favored by persons with artis- 
tic tendencies, persons to whom great size makes no special 
appeal. Also, there is the so-called ‘‘cactus’’ type, with the 
edges of the rays rolled outward or backward, so as to give 
a more or less tubular and pointed effect to the rays. 

In the matter of soil for growing dahlias successfully, it has 
been found that a light loam, with good drainage, is most 
favorable. They commonly do better on a slope than on level 
land. Dahlias need plenty of water after they begin to blos- 
som, but, like roses and peonies, they seem to resent standing 
in places where their feet are continuously wet. The soil 
should be kept well stirred, up to the middle of September, at 
least. It is a good rule not to spare the hoe during the earlier 
part of the season and not to spare the hose, if really needed, 
after the plants begin to flower. 

When the lifted clumps of dahlia roots are stored for the 
Winter in an ordinary cellar or basement containing a furnace, 
they commonly need some form of covering, such as sand, 
newspapers, or gunny-bags to prevent excessive shriveling and 
perhaps complete loss of vitality. One must strike a happy 
medium between too much covering and too little and what 
this happy medium is can be determined only by experience. 

The New York Botanical Garden has shown that dahlias 
may be depended on for very late flowers if not planted too 
early. There they reach their climax during the last week in 
September and the first week in October. Sometimes they 
bloom well into November. 
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More Annuals for the Rock Garden 


ly the first year or two in the life of a new rock 

garden there are sure to be bare spaces between the young 
plants and a few additions to Mr. Draper’s list in Horticulture 
for September 15 may prove helpful. 

Viscarias lend themselves admirably to the empty places 
between rock plants. Tom Thumb Blue Gem is a dwarf of 
a good lavender-blue shade which does not “‘break.”’ Fire 
King is a more loosely growing variety and splendid among 
the larger plants. Its flowers shade from a dark center of 


Tyrian red to a deep rose red. Among stiff plants or to enliven . 


the green of low shrubs, the graceful Omphaloides linifolia 
(Venus’ Navelwort) is a most satisfactory annual. It has 
racemes of white disc-shaped flowers that are good for cutting 
and are beautiful near Fire King. 

We hear much of Brachycome iberidifolia, the Swan River 
Daisy, and yet it is not usual in our gardens. It has a long 
blooming season and the many improved varieties offer a wide 
choice. The humble Virginia stock of old-fashioned gardens 
is still one of the best short-lived annuals. It is a tough, rough 
and ready little plant that will always hold the affections of 
many. The dwarfs and many hybrids give a pleasant change. 

The white, mauve and purple spotted nemophilas, as well 
as the beautiful blue of the type, are easy to please and are 
suited to the rock garden. Thunbergia alata has been used 
most successfully where rock plants are thin. It winds its way 
among stones and over them, clambers harmlessly between its 
neighbors and is generous with its delightful buff-yellow, 
brown-throated tubular flowers. 

Where moisture is available the torenia adds an unusual 
note. It is a small plant but when well grown sends out side 
branches and covers a foot of ground. Torenia Fournieri has 
yellow-throated light blue flowers with velvety blotches of 
deep blue. T. Baillonii is yellow with a brown throat. For 
very low fillers Sedum ceruleum and Ionopsidium acaule are 
desirable. The annual sedum is a choice little thing. Its small 
succulent leaves are green, brown or red according to growing 
conditions. The numerous tiny flowers are star-shaped and 
china blue. Jonopsidium acaule is a diminutive Portuguese 
annual known as violet cress. It never exceeds the height of 
three inches and is useful wherever a low carpeter is needed. 
The flowers are lilac or pale mauve. 

The leptosiphon referred to by Mr. Draper is sometimes 
catalogued as linanthus. L. androsaceus and its hybrids make 
a lovely note of color, coming in orange, yellow, scarlet and 
crimson with all the intervening shades. Leptosiphon opens 
only in sunshine, when it makes patches of color as vivid as 
portulaca. 

Except for the thunbergia and the torenia, which are best 
started in the greenhouse, these annuals could all be sown 
where they are to stand and thinned out later. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Cal. 


A Hybrid Evening Primrose 


ENOTHERA Clutei, a very fine evening primrose which 
I have grown for two years, has hybridized with the 
wild biennis—as one would expect in this genus—of sur- 
rounding fields. The result has about equal qualities of both 
parents, and may be a good subject for the border. The 
flowers are the lemon yellow of each, far more abundant than 
in either, about one and one-half inch across (smaller than 
O. Clute has). They are somewhat crowded on stems, which, 
however, have not the sprawling habit of the Arizona species 
—my one objection to it—but the stiff erectness of O. biennis. 
The effect is conspicuous and striking, bloom coming two 
weeks or more before the local wilding, in the latter half of 
June. 
—Robert Dunn. 
Katonah, N. Y. 
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Lilacs ? THE 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 


All Northern Grown--- 
on Their Own Roots! 


N OW is the time to plant 
these early-blooming shrubs for best 
results next year. Beautiful trusses 
of bloom in double white, pink, 
mauve and purple, in the following 
Varieties in ‘own root’’ plants: 


MME. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 


BELLE DE NANCY 
— Double Pink 


CHARLES X 
—Single Purple 


SOUVENIR DE LUDWIG SPAETH 
—Single Reddish Purple 


PASCAL 
—Single Mauve 


MME. JULES FINGER 
—Double Satiny Rose 


Any of the above in 2 to 3 ft. shrubs at $1 
each. Write for prices on larger size plants. 


Catalogs perennials, 


lilies, rare orchids, and ferns, 
shrubs and evergreens mailed 
on request. 


Also a complete list of Hardy Shrubs and Hedging suitable 
for October and November planting. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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Buckwheat 
»sHulls-- 


Buckwheat Hulls meet every demand made of a mulching 
material, and have further points not possessed by many 
substances used for similar purposes. 


For Winter Mulching 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will not pack under heavy snows, but 
stay loose and light, permitting air to reach the soil. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will not blow off when exposed to high 
wind, In Spring the Hulls prevent the alternate thawing and 
freezing that tears tender roots. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are light in weight, therefore do not 
smother seedlings and small plants. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls have no food value and do not harbor 
mice or other destructive rodents, nor any insect pests. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls contain fertilizing elements required in 
all soils. Ammonia 1.6 per cent; Phosphoric Acid .06 per cent; 
Potash .75 per cent. 


_ Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are easily worked into the soil, supply- 
ing humus demanded by both clay and sand. 


One hundred pounds of Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will cover about 
120 sq. ft. one inch deep. Hulls are packed in 50-lb. burlap bags and 
delivered at station, Towanda, Penna. 
100 pounds $1.75 
300 pounds 4.60 


1000 pounds $14.00 
2000 pounds 23.00 


Terms—Cash With Order 
Further information will be furnished cheerfully on request 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 Main Street, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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SPRING-FLOWERING 


BULBS 














Dreer’s 


Autumn Catalogue 


The beautiful Roses which we have pre- 
pared specially for Fall planting are also 
shown, as well as all Plants and Seeds 
which should be put in the ground now. 


A copy free if you mention 
“‘Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., should be ordered and 
planted now from the superb assortment listed in 











4 Steps—and 1 Step 


- The diagram here illustrates four important 

2 steps in the moving of a tree with our new Auto- 
z motive Tree Crane. Yet important as these four 
steps are, the most important step is the first 
step to take, which is to get in touch with us be- 
fore you do anything else about moving a tree. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


: pace 1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
—_— Brookline, Mass. Portland, Maine 


HS” =‘ Tel. Acplawall O79 Tel. Forest 4212 














R Have you received our literature on the Oare of Trees and on Tree a 
Moving? Oopies on request. 











(Ground Peat) 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO -IN- ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 

Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 











CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 


Send 24c in postage for our new illustrated and descriptive catalog 
This amount will be credited on purchases over $3.00. 


POUGHKEEPSIE NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 








BOX 278, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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"THE NEW BOOKS 


Wild Flower Identification Made Easy 


“Some Familiar Wild Flowers,’”” by James Edmund Jones, B.A. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 
This handy pocket manual will be found of great value 


in the identification of wild flowers in the woods and fields. 
It is designed, primarily, for those who have only a scanty 
knowledge of systematic botany, but who yet enjoy the out- 
of-doors and wish to know the names of the flowers they 
see. The illustrations are arranged by color, making it easy 
to find the general section of the book which fits the flower 
to be identified. Inside the back and front covers are labelled 
diagrams of flower parts to help in understanding the descrip- 
tions. The book is small, bound with limp covers and can be 
slipped easily into the pocket. 


A Rhododendron Reference Book 


““The Species of Rhododendron,”’ published by the English Rhododen- 
dron Society. 
This valuable reference book comes as a result of long and 


careful study on the part of three eminent botanists, Mr. 
H. F. Tagg of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, Mr. J. 
Hutchinson of the Royal Gardens, Kew and Mr. A. Rehder 
of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

It contains a full description of all valid species, with many 
illustrations showing characteristic features. It has also a key 
to the sub-series and to the various species, a list of the tropical 
rhododendrons of Malaya and Java and a complete index 
embodying as far as possible every known name. It makes 
one of the most complete reference volumes ever compiled in 
the interest of one plant genus. 

Correspondence in reference to the book should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishing Secretary, Rhododendron Society, 
29 Weston Park, London, N. 8. 


A Bee Book for Plant Lovers 


“American Honey Plants,’’ by Frank C. Pellett. Published by the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Price $3.00. 
This third edition of a very useful book has been revised 


and much enlarged. It has almost as much value for plant 
lovers as for bee keepers, because of its excellent illustrations 
and the great number of plants, both wild and cultivated, 
which it lists and comments upon. It represents a vast amount 
of work, carefully and intelligently done. 


A Descriptive List of Modern Roses 


“Modern Roses,”’ prepared by J. Horace McFarland for the American 
Rose Society. Published by the Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price $5.00. 

Out of the welter of at least 10,000 accessible rose names, 


with approximate descriptions, of the varieties which have 
been in commerce in Europe or America within a century, the 
compiler of this guide to modern roses has made a uniform 
descriptive list of all important roses in the trade at the pres- 
ent time. It contains the names of approximately 2,500 vari- 
eties and for each one the type, name of originator or intro- 
ducer, date of introduction, parentage, a description of flower, 
bud and foliage, season of bloom and hardiness. Its compila- 
tion has required 15 years of careful study and comparison. 


A Textbook on Field Crops 


“The Principles of Agronomy,” by Franklin S. Harris and George 
Stewart. Published by The MacMillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price 
$2.00. 

This book is devoted primarily to a summary of the most 


essential scientific information on the growing of field crops 
and to the pointing out of how this may be fundamentally 
applied in practice. 
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DELPHINIUM 
HYBRIDS 


W E have thousands of 
the most amazingly beautiful new 
delphiniums, tall spikes with large 
double flowers, of such beauty of 
form and coloring, as to beggar de- 
scription. Our plants are all graded 
and labelled in the field, so that our 
customers may select the colors 
desired whether the plants are in 
bloom or not. 


NAMED VARIETIES 
Price, $3.00 each; $30.00 per dozen 


SEPARATE COLORS 
Price, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen 


RUN OF FIELD 
Price, 50c each; $5.00 per dozen 


OTHER TYPES 
Belladonna, Chinese Blue, Chinese Alba 


Price, 50¢ each; $3.00 per dozen; 
$20.00 per 100 


SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST 
OF PERENNIALS AND ROSES 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 
(Ascension or Madonna Lily) 
Delphiniums grouped with these beautiful Lilies 
make a charming combination in the hardy bor- 
der during the month of June. This is the Lily 
grown in all old-fashioned gardens; five to eight 
pure white flowers, borne on stems 3 to 4 feet 
high. 50c each, $5 per dozen, $35 per 100. 
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Three New Pamphlets 
Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 

House Plants and How to 

Grow Them 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them ........ 25 cents 
Grape Culture 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check 

or stamps 











Crassula Arborescens 


Rooted Cuttings, $6 per 100; $50 per 
1000; 214-in. $8 per 100; 3-in. $25 per 
100; 5-in. $50 per 100. $100. $150. 
Cash with order please 
ALPHONSE GRASSEY Natick, Mass. 


BULB BARGAINS 


Prices per 100. Mention this advertisement 





Mixed Single Early Tulips ........... $4.00 
ee | 4.00 
Ree TROUT WD ois cas cesses 4.00 
Mixed Cottage Tulips .............. 4.00 
SE a> Suis Coico ems saee 6.00 
, Ss once Bp © a od bak ewe 2.50 
Co eee 2.50 
a ee ova e kc ithin any eatin 1.50 
Chionodoxa—Luciliae .............. 1.50 
eS ee. Pee 2.50 


Send for Full List 
Add 10% of order value for carrying charges 


DONALD WHITE, Wakefield, Mass. 
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The Reason for “French Pinks’ 
Dear Sir—Mr. T. A. Weston of New Jersey is wrong 


without real investigation. There is no mystery about the 
Oregon name of “‘French Pink’’ for Cantaurea cyanus, but a 
memory of American pioneer history. Back in the last cen- 
tury, when the Oregon country was under joint occupation 
and the Hudson Bay Company was in real control, some of 
the French-Canadian trappers and hunters found that their 
time of enlistment had expired. Naturally, they did not care 
to leave their Oregon Indian wives and children while Eastern 
Canadian Winters looked very bleak after the delightful open 
green years of the Willamette Valley and the Puget Sound 
countries. 

So Dr. McLoughlin, the great ““White Eagle,’’ chief factor 
of the Hudson Bay Company, aided them to settle in groups, 
on Sanvie’s Island at the mouth of the Willamette and on 
French Prairie, with their center at Champoeg. Wheat was 
naturally their first main crop in a new country and with the 
wheat seed came also the centaurea seed. From French Prai- 
rie, founded in 1830, the weeds spread up and down the val- 
ley, growing like wildfire, and pink as often as blue. Hence 
the pioneer name which has been handed down for a hundred 
years now. 

Mr. Weston says ‘“‘popular names should have some foun- 
dation.”’ Surely this is a sufficient foundation for the pioneers 
calling these centaureas ‘French Pinks.”’ 

—Kate W. Failing. 
Portland, Ore. 


Annuals for Flowering Indoors 


URING the late Fall and early Winter, certain annuals 
can be brought indoors for flowering before the ordinary 
houseplants have burst into full bloom. Small plants of calen- 
dulas, dwarf asters, snapdragons and /mpatiens sultant should 
be potted up before frost and put in a warm sunny window, 
where they will produce flowers for many weeks. The ground 
around the asters in particular should be thoroughly watered 
an hour or two in advance, so that the soil will cling to the 
roots. The calendulas should be cut back before they are taken 
up. Young plants which have come up from self-sown seed 
are good for this purpose, and perhaps the best way of accom- 
plishing it is to sow seed of these annuals in early August. 
The seed will germinate quickly if the ground is kept moist 
and form blooming plants before the arrival of the first frost. 
The following annuals may be treated in this way: Candy- 
tuft, celosias, nasturtiums, petunias, pinks, salvias, sweet 
alyssum and verbenas. 


Climbing Roses in September 


HE following climbing roses, perfectly hardy here, were in 
good bloom in mid-September. Of course the flowers are 
not as many as in June, but through July and August there 
were always a few flowers, and with cooler weather the young 
shoots had heavy bloom. These roses have been tried and 
proven for several years, and another year will see other 
sorts now on trial here added to this list. It will be noted that 
the hybrid musk roses are particularly good for continued 
bloom, better here than most of the climbing hybrid teas: — 
Andenken den Gartendirektor Siebert, Mult.; Birdie Blye, Mult.; Bishop 
Darlington, Cl. HT.; Bloomfield Mystery, HW.; Bloomfield Perfection, 
Cl. HT.; Ceres, H. Mos.; Climbing Baby Rambler, Mult.; Climbing 
Orleans, Mult.; Climbing Triomphe Orleanais, Mult.; Clytemnestra, H. 
Mos.; Danae, H. Mos.; Daphne, H. Mos.; Excellenz von Schubert, Mult.; 
Fellemberg, H. Ben.; Francesca, H. Mos.; Gloire des Rosomanes, Cl. Ben.; 
Heinrich Conrad Soth, Mult.; Kathleen, H. Mos.; Lessing, Mult.; Mrs. 
George C. Thomas, Cl. HT.; Mrs. Robert Peary, Cl. HT.; Penelope, H. 

Mos.; Phyllis Bide, Mult.; Prosperity, H. Mos.; Trier, Mult. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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PLANT NOW 


when he applies the word stupid to any local plant name | 


But Read These 
Two Books First 


By 
ERNEST H. WILSON 


¢ 


ARISTOCRATS of 
the GARDEN 


This book is valuable to both the amateur 
gardener and the professional. 


In this volume will be found the origin 
and history, names and idiosyncrasies, propa- 
gation and development, usefulness and 
beauty of those plants which it is the hope 
and desire of all garden-lovers to see grow- 
ing in their own gardens — the Aristocrats. 


Each group has a chapter to itself, in which 
the author has packed the wealth of in- 
formation gathered in a lifetime of pioneer- 
ing in strange places, and of practical ex- 
perience in the great gardens of the world, 
particularly in America’s Greatest Garden, 
the Arnold Arboretum. 


The book includes: The Story of the 
Modern Rose—Consider the Lilies—Mid- 
season Flowering Trees and Shrubs—The 
Best of the Hardy Climbing Shrubs—Orna- 
mental Fruited Trees and Shrubs—Broad- 
Leaved Evergreens for Northern Gardens— 
New Chinese Trees and Shrubs for the 
Pacific Slope and Other Favored Regions— 
Early Spring-Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
—Japanese Cherries and Asiatic Crabapples 
— In Lilacdom — New Herbaceous Plants 
From China—Hardy Rhododendrons—The 
Story of the Davidia. 


Profusely Illustrated—Price $5.00 


4 


MORE 
ARISTOCRATS of 
the GARDEN 


Mr. Wilson presents in “More Aristocrats 
of the Garden” an entirely different group 
of plants to those discussed in his volume 
on the same subject, “Aristocrats of the 


Garden.” 


In “More Aristocrats of the Garden” Mr. 
Wilson has been most specific. The book 
is practical from Preface to Epilogue. It 
deals with the question of suitability of 
plants for certain locations to a degree at- 
tempted in no other volume. 


In various chapters on individual groups, 
the matter of climate, soil, and other things 
necessary to the well-being of these plants 
is discussed authoritatively, and with the 
background of abundant practical experience. 
This volume adds hundreds of new Arie- 
tocrats available for American gardens that 
have been selected on the basis of tests cov- 
ering a long period of time. The number 
of Aristocrats that you may plant in your 
garden, described in detail in this volume 
is tremendously expanded. 


One of the most interesting chapters is the 
Epilogue, containing the answer to the ques- 
tion that has been hurled thousands of times 
at Mr. Wilson in the past few yeare— 
Where and How to Get the Aristocrats. 


300 pages—43 full-page illustrations 
Price $5.00 


At All Bookstores 
or 
THE STRATFORD CO. 


Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston 
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Roses 

Planted 

This Fall 
Will Bloom 
More Freely 
Next Summer 











There are many reasons why both 
professionals and amateurs in most 
climates prefer to plant our hardened, field-grown 
plants (freshly-dug) during October-November. 
The maximum amount of flowers will well repay 
your planting efforts this Fall. Simple directions 
tell you how easily it is done. 


“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” the 
27th annual issue, is now 
ready for Rose lovers every- 
where and is sent upon re- 
quest. Residents of Pacific 
Coast States kindly remit 
25¢. 

GEORGE H. 
PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose & Peony Specialists 
Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Please mention this magazine 


If in the Market 


for Specimen Plants such as 














Acacias Stephanotis 
Bougainvillea Allemanda 
oo Begonias 

e: 
Oranges Buddleia Asiatica 
Chloridendron Epiphyllum stand- 
Kurume Azaleas ard (Crab Cactus) 
Camellias Marguerites 
Crotons Bignonia 
Genista Oleanders 


and greenhouse grape vines. Would 
be pleased to submit sizes and prices. 


A. L. MILLER 
JAMAICA LONG ISLAND 











CAMASSIAS 


25 for $2.75 postpaid 


MERTENSIAS 


10 for $2.50 postpaid 


NATIVE PLANTS, FERNS 
and LILIES 


A new list of the above, with full de- 
scriptions, and all prices postpaid, now 
ready. Send for it at once. Many illus- 
trations in color. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne Vermont 














|FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 

Automatic Feeder 

? | Keeps food dry, avoids 

waste, holds a quart, 

weighs (packed) three 

pounds, and costs 
$1.00 and postage. 

. if Why pay more? 
Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 

postage. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


Canton, Mass. 





1436 Washington Street 





HORTICULTURE 


Roses for Autumn Displays 
FTER 15 years of increasing rose experiences, not only 
at Breeze Hill but elsewhere, I can say with truth that 
the value of the rose for its Fall bloom is but scantily realized 
and acted upon. True, the rose catalogues stress that value 
somewhat, and rose merchants are willing to furnish roses 
for Fall planting to those who ask for them. This has noth- 


ing to do, however, with the return engagement of the queen 
of flowers which in September gave me the enjoyment of 
literally magnificent blooms every day. 

There is a wide difference in the capacity of some roses 
to participate in this Fall pageant. I suspect that this is 
because the roses least inclined for Fall bloom have in their 
underlying constitutions more hybrid perpetual blood. Of 
course, some hybrid perpetuals do recur in the Fall, and here, 
conversely, I should again feel that this recurrence was prob- 
ably by reason of a strain of hybrid tea or tea or Bourbon 
chromosomes somewhere back in their ancestry. 

But rose biology aside, the enjoyment of September roses 
is such that I want to pass it on, or rather to suggest, inas- 
much as these words will hardly be printed in September, 
the worthwhileness of having it in another season taken into 
account by many rose lovers who have not realized the 
possibilities. 

Seemingly, if roses are kept in good order the Summer 
over, they will go to sleep considerably in the hot months. 
Those in which the Pernetiana blood is dominant may lose 
all their foliage, less from black-spot than from actual early 
maturity, it is believed. Yet these same roses can and will 
make new leaves in the cool days and nights of early Fall, 
and produce better flowers than in the Spring. 

If I undertook to give a list of the varieties that burst into 
great, splendid, open blooms at Breeze Hill, I would get too 
far into the more than 400 everblooming sorts there doing 
business. Not infrequently the good Fall bloomers are kinds 
which were not so conspicuous in June, but which come 
back, or rather come out, into Fall glory. 

These Autumn roses tend to be larger, of greater substance 
and far more endurance than those in the June show. The 
open roses that follow are, to me, a vast satisfaction, because 
I think them finer than the buds ever could be. 

A little thoughtful study of performance will, I believe, 
give any real rose lover data for such experiments as will 
provide in rose varieties means for greatly improving the 
September and October appearance of his garden. If he has 
divorced himself from the old idea that roses will flourish 
only in the full open, away from tree roots and shade influ- 
ence, he can get as much satisfaction as I do out of a great 
plant of Etoile de Hollande which, one September morning, 
opened a half-dozen tremendous near-scarlet blooms in the 
shade of a good Japanese yew. He will see how Birdie Blye 
and Kirsten Poulsen and Gruss an Teplitz and Hermosa and 
La Marne, to mention just a few names, can fill in with 
delightful flower pockets spaces in the shrubbery which at 
this time would otherwise be bare. 

The observant rose friend will get some surprises in the 
way his pets change color, and sometimes modify form, in 
the Fall. Rev. F. Page-Roberts, the protean Talisman and 
the equally varied President Herbert Hoover are among the 
fortunate varieties that fade to greater or a more refined 
beauty, and not to pale and flabby shades. 

Incidentally, after having personally and somewhat pain- 
fully revised every one of the 2,511 rose descriptions in 
“Modern Roses’’ prior to its publication, I am in these Fall 
days more impressed with the fact that the rose has no habit 
of sticking to the descriptions its originators made. The 
colors, so to speak, are “‘all over the map,’”’ but they are all 
beautiful anyway. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Depend upon 


Wilson's O.K. Plant 
Spray to quickly and 


easily destroy injurious insect 
pests. Spray your flowers, 
shrubs, plants and evergreens 
regularly . . . non-poisonous, 
easily applied, and equally effec- 
tive indoors or out-of-doors. 


Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 
Half-pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Registered 


Then there is Wilson’s 


SCALE-O .. . the powerful 
dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs— 
even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 


water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. I Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 

Dept.E10 Lilson. , 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the spring. 

Price, $3.00 Per Dozen 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





DIANTHUS SPECIOSUS 


An unusual and beautiful hardy pink for 
the rock den. Lacily fringed, deliciously 
fragrant flowers. 


Prmn Pawns | $342 {55 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 





Gerbera Jamesonii 
Strong 1-year plants $4.00 per dozen. 
Jerusalem Cherries ready for 5” pots 

20 cents. 

Superb strain of Aquilegia, long spur 
heavy, 2-year, $3.50 per dozen. 
WILFRID WHEELER 
Hatchville Massachusetts 














Globe Arbor Vitae 


Thuja occidentalis woodwardi 


$1.00 Each 
12-15” high—8-10” spread 
Choice dwarf evergreens, compact and 
symmetrical. A desirable addition for year 


round beauty. Hardy and free from dis- 
ease. In prime condition for Fall planting. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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for using the Princeton Handbook 


. Over a thousand listings including many 
rare varieties of ornamentals. 


s Aighabotienl listing, easy to find varie- 
es. 


. General index with both botanical and 
common names. 


. Special indices showing plants suitable 
for various positions. 


. Eventual height of plants and charac- 
teristics given. 


. It is used by landscape architects as a 
standard. 


Send NOW for your free copy 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


Dept. A. Princeton, New Jersey 


aoa fF, © BD 








Mrs. John E. McLeran 
Landscape Gardening 


Planting 
Renovation and care of old gardens 


BEDFORD VILLAGE, N. Y. 
Telephone 455 














Sample Copy of FREE 
Flewer Grewer 

A magazine specially edited for gardening 
enthusiasts. Intensely practical, stimulat- 
ing, helpful. Unlike any other. Paste this 


adv. on postal or enclose in envelope with 
name and address; we’ll mail sample copy. 


Flower Grower, Box 6, Calcium, N. Y. 





For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry ondean. 
Choice line of 


Perensial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Steck. 
Native Plant Material on 


Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Est.1866 NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 








TULIPS 


Early, Double, Cottage, Darwin 
and Breeder 
Also Crocus, Chionodoxa, 
Hyacinth, Muscari, Scilla 
Ask for our bulb list 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 


‘The Barrenworts in the East 


Efe small American group of vancouveria is much less 
known than the European epimediums, yet they are al- 
most identical, and as cover plants in the shade or for the 
rock garden the American plants are fully as good. The dif- 
ference is that the epimediums have eight flower sepals and 
the vancouverias have 12, while the leaflets of the foliage 
are much thicker, rounder, and quite evergreen. 1! 

The name commemorates the explorer and his city, for 
they are found only in the woods of Oregon, from northern 
California to British Columbia. There are three species, ap- 
parently perfectly hardy here, and of easy culture. Vancou- 
veria hexandra, the American barrenwort, is the more com- 
mon, the flowers being cream-white in June. It makes solid 
mats of evergreen maidenhair or meadowrue foliage anywhere 
in partial shade. In a garden in Dedham, Mass., it has made 
a large colony in the open oak woods. It increases by under- 
ground roots, and is easily divided. V. chrysantha is said to 
be larger, but seems not to be offered. V. parviflora (Inside- 
out Flower) has pale lavender flowers in June. Each leaflet is 
three-notched, and perhaps more rounded. It grows very 
readily. ‘he beauty of each is rather in the dwarf habit and 
divided foliage, for the flowers are little noticed. At least one 
western dealer offers two species. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Why Potatoes Need Air 


ne potatoes too deep or confining them in bins from 
which the air is excluded may produce dark brown or black 
areas in the center of the potatoes commonly known as 
““‘blackheart.’’ Too high a temperature in the storage place 
will also produce these symptoms, but exclusion of air, even at 
low temperatures, always results in loss. If the tubers are to 
be stored at temperatures below 45 degrees, they can be piled 
to a depth of six feet without danger of too closely confining 
the tubers on the bottom of the pile and without resulting 
in the development of blackheart. Where the storage place 
will have a temperature of 50 degrees or more, however, as 
is the case in most home cellars, it is regarded as unsafe to 
pile potatoes to a depth of more than three feet if they are to 
be kept longer than three or four weeks. Severely blackhearted 
potatoes are unfit for seed purposes. Blackheart is not a 
disease, however, and sound tubers which have come in con- 
tact with injured ones or those only slightly injured may be 
safely used for seed. 


Lobelia Erinus for Rock Gardens 


O give a bright blue color to the rock garden through the 

Summer and to harmonize well with the gray stones of 
our rock gardens, we use the little Lobelia erinus. We have it 
both in the garden beds and in the rock garden and find it 
much the prettier in the latter garden, where its low growth 
brings out the beauty of the stones. Near it is a large bed of 
the soft yellow portulaca. These two plants give color to the 
rock garden when the Spring and Summer flowers have passed, 
and while we are waiting for the Autumn crocus to blossom. 
The soft coral bells of the heuchera have kept bright all 
Summer. 

—M. R. Case. 

Weston, Mass. 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


12 IRIS, 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PEONIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 
5 


-00. 
100 Iris, at least.27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. If labeled these 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 
Delphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 


See Catalogue for Other Bargains 
GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















Rare Old English 


BOXWOOD 


HERE is all ready for your careful inspec- 


tion and choosi here at the Boxwood 
nurseries, what we believe to be the largest 
collection of fine Old English Boxw in 
the country. 

Your inquiry for specimen of any size or 


shape is invited. 
H.ERNEST CONWELL 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





Camellia 
Japonica 


HESE beautiful shrubs are be- 

coming very popular not only 
for southern gardens but also for 
northern conservatories. 

We are offering for Fall shipment 
a very choice collection of named 
varieties in a wide range of color 
and type of bloom. Ali of our 
stock is pot-grown, well matured 
plants; and a great many of them 
will give splendid blooms the first 
season. 

To those interested will be mailed 
a complete descriptive list. 





COTTAGE GARDENS CoO., Inc. 
QUEENS VILLAGE, WN. Y. 


PLANT NOW 


In your Rock Garden or Border 
Crocket’s Collection of 


Unusual Hardy Plants 


Pulmonaria Azurea Blue 
Talinum Calycinum Pink 
Epimedium Niveum White 
Veronica Rupestris Blue 
Veronica Pectinata Pink 
cayeomeme Dwarf Vivid Pink 
Phlox Procumbens Blue 
Sempervivum Arachnoideum 
Cobweb Houseleek 


One Each Prepaid $3.50 
Two Collections $6.00 


RODERICK M. CROCKET & OO., INO. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 














“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 


Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 

WESTON NURSERIES 

PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 








REGAL LILY BULBS 
Two to five blossoms in 1931 


$2.00 per dozen 
GEO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Darwin Tulips 


Have a Rainbow Garden of 
DARWIN TULIPS 
at Small Expense 
RAINBOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 1 
FIVE each of TEN DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 
Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
RAINBOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 2 
TEN each of FIVE DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 
Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
All good blooming size bulbs that will 
give satisfaction. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





Peonies! Irises! 


Our Peonies and Irises have been con- 
sistent prize- and medal-winners for 
years and are heavy, healthy, superior 
roots. Send for our new Catalogue. 
It features a list of fine Peonies spe- 
cially recommended for California 
and Southern States and announces an 
amazing reduction in prices of best 
Irises and Peonies. Remarkable col- 
lections priced very low. 


PUGET SOUND PEONY 
GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Washington 





RAINBOW COLLECTION 
$25 Worth of Fine Bearded Iris for $6.75 
This Rainbow Collection contains many choice 
varieties; in fact, I grow nothing but the best. 
While I cannot label the varieties in this collec- 
tion, I guarantee that each of these collections 
will contain such ‘‘Prizewinners’’ as Ambassadeur, 
Lent A. Williamson, Lord of June and others of 
equal value. 
50 Choice Bearded Iris, my selection, 
without labels, for ............ $6.75 
100 Plants, choice assortm@nt, without 
SNE SE Or eer er ee- $12.00 
130-page Catalog mailed free on request 
ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L, I., N. Y. 


Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 








Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 

















MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.00 


One hundred roots, $7.00. Postage extra 
Mrs. 8S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


Bulbs to Force for Winter 


OST housewives know that paper-white narcissi are the 
easiest and quickest bulbs to force, but since the price 
has advanced many have been experimenting with other bulbs 
and have found that Soleil d’or is almost as easy to grow in 
the house. It has the general appearance of the paper-white 
but is yellow. The bulbs can be forced readily enough in 
pebbles and water, but the more common practice is to grow 
them in pots, setting them just at the surface. They should 
be kept cool and in a somewhat dark place for two weeks, 
until good growth has been developed. They grow somewhat 
slower than paper-whites but are pretty certain to bloom if 
forced gradually, kept out of drafts and not exposed to the 
sunlight until top growth has started. The Chinese Sacred 
Lily can be grown the same way. 

Roman hyancinths and Dutch hyacinths can be forced 
readily but will require a somewhat longer time for making 
roots. Freesias and the oxalis are slow to develop and will 
not bloom until after the new year if started now. However, 
they do not need to be stored in a dark, cold place because 
their roots and tops start at the same time. There should be 
a dozen oxalis bulbs to a six-inch pot. They look best in 
hanging pots. O. Bowitet is a particularly good pink variety. 

Tulips, daffodils and most of the hyacinths must be kept 
in a cool dark cellar, or in a pit, or in a trench out of doors 
for several weeks while roots are forming. As all experienced 
amateurs know, this is the secret of good flowers. The little 
Duc Von Thol tulip is an exception to the others. It is the 
one tulip which flowers by Christmas and can be grown in 
pebbles and water or in fiber, although it seems to do better 
in pots. This tulip is well worth getting acquainted with. It 
should be planted just at the surface. 

Certain Darwin tulips and many of the early singles force 
well after the first of the year, but should be started now. 
Tulips forced hard are likely to come blind. It is well to 
loosen the skins of all tulips to be forced. William Copeland, 
Pride of Haarlem, Princess Elizabeth, King George V, Wil- 
liam Pitt, Mme. Krelage and Bartigon are kinds which force 
well. Darwins may be grown in 6-inch pans and in those up 
to 10 inches. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Trees and plants from Vermont, 1930.” 


Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 
“Roses.” 
Borsch & Sons, Inc. (Maplewood, Oregon) 
“Hardy native and imported alpines and perennials.” 


Breck & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Bulbs for autumn planting, 1930.” 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) 

“Bulbs, roses, perennial plants for fall of 1930.” 

George Bunyard & Co., Ltd. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Bunyard’s bulb-list for spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
flowering. Season 1930-31.” 

Cadwell & Jones. (1084-86 Main St., Hartford, Conn.) 

“Fall 1930.” (Bulbs for autumn planting.) 

Chugai Shokubustu Yen. (Yamamoto, near Kobe, Japan) 
“Descriptive catalogue of seeds of forest and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and perennials, and tree peonies, etc., 1930-31.” 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio) 

“Peonies, bulbs, poppies, and other specialties.” 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) 

“Star roses.” 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) 

“Peonies, Iris, and imported Holland bulbs.” 

Craig, Wm. N. (Front St., Weymouth, Mass.) 

“Autumn price list of hardy liliums and Dutch bulbs, 1930.” 

Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vermont) 

“Horsford’s annual 1930 catalogue.” 
H. A. Hyde Co. (Watsonville, Calif.) 
“Rock and alpine plants, bulbs, etc.” 
“Kudu.” A general catalogue of . . . seeds, implements, etc., issued 


jointly by C. Starke & Co., (Mowbray, Cape Town), and Charles 
Ayres, (118 St. George St., Cape Town, So. Africa) 
V. Lemoine & Son, Nurseries. (Rue du Montet, 136-134, Nancy, 
France) 
“Autumn 1930—Spring 1931.” (Greenhouse plants, shrubs, and 
perennials.) 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —- save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 

ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
AMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 
LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 
Price—.40c per square foot 
Special prices for special shapes 

All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 








Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
INCORPORATED 
Everett, Mass. 


WIRE and IRON 
PARTITIONS 


Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 
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SCOTCH; SOOT 


Imparis a deep green to foliage, 
intensifies colors in flowers, and is 
appreciated by pot plants. 


10 Ibs. $1.00; 100 Ibs. $7.00 
Oarrying Charges Extra 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
iy, y - 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





Expert Gardener, 12 years’ experience in 
all lines of European and American gar- 
dening. Age 28, married (no children), 
wants position on private estate. Wife 
can help in house if desired. Rudolf W. 
Ungevitter, 83 S. Shirley, Pontiac, Mich. 





Gardener’s assistant, single, wants work 
on estate or nursery. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 
D. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 








Single man, age 50, for past 16 years in 
charge of flower gardens and lawn of 8 
large private estate near Philadelphia. 
Owner has sold estate and moved to a small 
roperty, and desires to obtain a position 
or this man. Thomas Morgan, 6935 
Theodore Ave., West Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Boston Florists 


Meme Msn sn 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 


HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 

















BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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Hardy Evergreens 


such as we carry, add distinction to your 
home. Oome and inspect our “Bedford 
Grown” stock in our Specimen Gardens 
and select your favorite varieties for your 
own plantings. All Evergreens may be 
set out now at any time prior to Novem- 
ber 15th. Send for our price list of every- 
thing for the hardy garden. 


The New England Nurseries 
(Concord Road) 
BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: Lexington 0274 
(Where Your Father Purchased) 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 

GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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HORTICULTURE 


able of Contents 


Early November Work 


Horticultural News-Letter 


Experts Discuss Chrysanthemums 


Californian Calochorti for Eastern Gardens 


A Good Tall Hawkweed 


Poetaz Group of Narcissi 


Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 


Gone, Ernest Wilson 


A Tribute From J. Horace McFarland 


In Memory of Ernest Henry Wilson 
Pennsylvania’s Tribute 


Connecticut’s Appreciation 
New Annuals From South Africa .............. 
“Garden Gossip” of Virginia .... 
Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener . 
Miscellaneous Daffodils 


Trained Fruit Trees in American Gardens ........ 
Irises as W. K. Dykes Knew Them .......... 
er a cr 
Shaded Roses Which Bloom Well 
A Dark Blue Agathea 


Cut Greens for Winter Decoration 
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Growing Maidenhair Ferns Indoors 


Mulching Paper in the Flower Garden ........... 


The Importance of Change ........ 


Forcing Bulbs in Fibre 
Storing Fruits and Vegetables 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Coming Events .................. 
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Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 


Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS AND 
LENTEN ROSES 


$1.25 each—5 for $5.00 


Descriptive catalog of the most complete 
collection of Rare Perennials and Alpines. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD, ORE. 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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New York, N. Y. 
a 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








WE WISH TO ANNOUNCE 


ORCHIDWOOD, INC. 


FORMERLY 


THOMAS C. KIRKWOOD, INC. 
830 PELHAMDALE AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


AS THE SUCCESSOR TO 


THOMAS C. KIRKWOOD, Inc. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











HILLU’S EVERGREENS 


Send for the most complete Evergreen 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25c for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest growers in America 


Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 











Pruning Spraying 
Fertilizing Bracing 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Cavity Work 
Planting 





Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 

















Chinese Elm—Seven Years Old 


Here Are 
Hurry-Trees 


Occasions arise which call for the 
fastest growth possible—a quick 
screen to shut out an unsightly 
view, something to hold a steep 
bank from washing out, a thou- 
sand circumstances arise every 
season. There are a few trees 
whose rate of growth is so phe- 
nomenal as to pass all other va- 
rieties 3 to 5 feet a year are 
quite possible. No actual figures 
are given for the Chinese Elm, 
since this growth depends on 
circumstances. It is, however, the 
fastest of the desirable species. 





Bargain Prices in 


Chinese Elm (Ulmus Pumila) 


The variety recommended by 
Dr. Wilson of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. It has been proved hardy 
from Texas to Cape Cod. It 
can be shipped with dry roots. 
It thrives in dry locations. It 
must not be planted, however, 
in wet heavy land, if quick 
growth is desired. 
** Twice Transplanted 
(10) (100) 
5 to 6 feet ** $11.00 $100.00 
6 to 8 feet ** 15.00 135.00 


(Massachusetts grown) 


Kelsey's Pricelist 
is now ready. Unusual offers in 
small evergreens, shrubs and trees 
are presented. We shall be pleased 
to send you a copy on request. 





Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 
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HORTICULTURE 


Early November Work 


AFTER the hardy Chrysanthemums are through flowering, cut 
them back to within a few inches of the ground. If this is 
done, heavy shoots will appear in the Spring which will be ex- 
cellent as cuttings. 

In New Jersey and states farther South, sweet peas may be 
sown in pots and kept in coldframes over Winter, or even sown 
in the open ground in deeply prepared trenches. When the ground 
is frozen mulch the rows with three inches of straw. 

There is still time to plant roses, hardy lilies and bedding 
bulbs. Wherever late planting of imported bulbs is necessary, the 
ground should be mulched to prevent it from freezing. 

The tubers of daturas and Amorphophallus rivieri are tender; 
they should be taken up and stored over Winter where they will 
not freeze. Amorphophallus or devilstongue may be flowered 
early in the Spring, even though the tuber is not in soil. 

Wherever peonies, delphiniums and hollyhocks have been 
troubled wth blights or rust, be sure to remove all old stalks and 
leaves from about the crowns. In the case of delphiniums, it will 
be wise to cover the plants with coal ashes. 

Bulb beds and perennial borders should not be mulched until 
the ground is well frozen. Otherwise, a nesting place for mice will 
be provided. 

Slaked lime may be worked into the soil among bearded irises. 

Mark the spots in the perennial border where plants which 
start late in the Spring, such as mallows, are located. 

Young fruit trees must be protected against girdling by mice. 
Wrap ordinary building paper around the trunk and heap up 
earth for a few inches about the lower end to prevent the mice 
from entering there. Close mesh wire may also be used. 

A few strong clumps of rhubarb may be dug with a large ball 
of soil and placed in a shady place until they have been thor- 
oughly frozen, when they will be ready for forcing in the cellar. 
This will not be until after the first of the year. While they are 
outside cover them with burlap so that the soil will not be 
washed away. 

The vegetable garden and any borders intended for planting 
in the Spring may be spaded deeply now and left in a rough con- 
dition, even as the farmer plows in Fall. 

After the ground has frozen, a mulch of straw or buckwheat 
hulls may be applied to the strawberry bed. 

Carrots, beets and parsnips may be stored in a cool cellar in 
sand for winter use. 

In the vegetable garden gather and burn all refuse which is 
likely to harbor pests. 

Keep celery well banked with earth or boards to protect the 
hearts. However, avoid getting soil into the center of celery. 

Wherever Winters are not too severe, the water may be left in 
water gardens. Tropical water lilies are usually treated as annuals 
but the hardy kinds may be left in the pool during Winter. Some 
gardeners prefer to drain the basin and fill it with leaves held 
down by branches. 
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Do You Seek Information? 
IF SO, USE THIS BLANK 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly tell me where I can obtain the following material 
(seeds, plants, bulbs, garden equipment, garden furniture, etc.) 




















Protect your 


Roses NOW 


A little care in the 


fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


Terogen, the wonderful 
new autumn-winter 
ground dressing, is revo- 
lutionizing all known 
methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and 
many other beetles, aphids 
and ants. 


Terogen has been used 
with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa., 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just before 
covering your roses for the 
winter. Order through 
your dealer or direct, as 
follows: 


2 ee $ .90 
25 ee 1.50 
a ee vce ves 3.10 
26 Th, TS os vce 5.25 
Postpaid 
25 lb. drum ..... $11.00 
50 Ib. drum..... 21.00 
100 lb. drum ..... 40.00 
F. O. B. Phila. by Express 
or Freight 


NOTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
““WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 
3641 Filbert. Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
_the famous fungicide 

















